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EDITORIAL 





COMMENT 








LOOKING FORWARD 


The curtain has been drawn on another 
legislative session for Kentucky. We did 
not get all that we asked; we rarely ever do. 
But surely we have more to encourage us 
now than we have had for many years. The 
biennial fight to save the County Adminis- 
tration Law was won by a larger majority 
than ever before. The House of Represen- 
tatives cast a larger vote to save this law 
than ever before. The Senate saved it for 
Kentucky and we should be grateful to that 
group of men who stood for the best 
interests of education in the State. 


The County Administration Law is 
having the same experience that the Normal 
School Law had. This latter law was 
passed in 1906. In 1908 an unsuccessful 
effort was made to repeal the law. The 
enemies of these schools tried again in 1910 
and failed. A last feeble effort was made in 
1912 but so well had these schools done 
their work that no serious attention was 
paid to it. From that time on these insti- 
tutions have grown in popularity because 
of the excellence of their service. 


The value of the County Administration 
Law has been set forth in the columns of 
the JOURNAL in the past two issues. It will 
not be reviewed here. If we want the fight 
against it to weaken and die we must let 
our Senators and Representatives know our 
attitudes on it. When they understand 
the worth of the measure they will be as 
earnest in their efforts to save it as we are. 
Will your Senator come back to Frankfort 
in 1930? If he is a ‘“‘hold-over,’”’ see him 
now and then see him again before he 
returns. Educate your Senator and your 
Representative before they go to Frank- 
fort. They are too busy for any large 
amount of educating after the General 
Assembly is under way. 

This is no time to worry about what we 
did not get. It is time to be glad that we 
still have one of the best County Adminis- 
tration Laws in America. It is also time to 
begin planning for two years hence. Let us 
present a strong educational program to the 
General Assembly of 1930 and then let us 
stand as a unit for that program. These 


are days full of hope in Kentucky. No man 
has any reason for being down-hearted—so 
long as we plan and build unselfishly we 
shall surely win. 


LIVING TOGETHER 


Weare one big family in the teaching pro- 
fession in Kentucky. Weare members of a 
big brotherhood that is building for our 
State. Those of us who belong to the 
Kentucky Education Association are a 
little more intimate, and feel a bit nearer to 
each other, because of our membership in 
this organization. The Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association is the organization that has 
developed a group consciousness on the 
part of the teachers of Kentucky. Through 
it strong ties have been developed that have 
enabled the members of this family to hold 
together and to work as a unit when striv- 
ing for higher educational objectives. We 
are learning to live together and to work 
together in a happy way. Weare learning 
that confidence begets confidence; that men 
usually do not disagree violently when they 
understand each other; that fidelity to a 
worthy, unselfish purpose makes one 
respected; that great goals cannot be 
achieved when there is jealousy and doubt 
in the ranks. We are learning that true 
happiness will come to our big professional 
family when we learn the lesson that 
Elbert Hubbard taught us in the following 
lines: 

“I wish to live without hate, whim, 
jealousy, envy, fear. I wish to be simple, 
honest, frank, natural, clean in mind and 
clean in body, unaffected—to say “I do 
not know,” if it be so, and to face any 
obstacle and meet every difficulty un- 
abashed and unafraid. 


“TI wish others to live their lives, too, 
up to their highest, fullest, and best. To 
that end I pray that 1 may never meddle, 
interfere, dictate, give advice that is not 
wanted, or assist when my services are not 
needed. If I can help people, I'll do it by 
giving them a chance to help themselves; 
and if I can uplift or inspire, let it be by 
example, inference, and suggestion, rather 
than by injunction and dictation.” 
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DOCTOR T. J. COATES 


On Saturday, March 17, 1928, death 
claimed Doctor Thomas J. Coates, presi- 
dent of Eastern State Teachers College. 
His illness was brief. He had attended a 
meeting of his board of regents in Louisville 
the preceding Monday and was apparently 
in good health. He made a valiant fight 
after an operation for appendicitis on 
Thursday, March 15th, but sank to rest at 
nine o’clock the Saturday following. 


Doctor Coates began teaching in Pike 
County in 1885. From that date until 
the date of his death he gave his best to his 
native State. For forty-three years he 
served unselfishly and well the people he 
loved so much. From a country school 
teacher in 1885 to the presidency of one of 
the influential teachers colleges in America 
in 1916 was the record of this man’s energy 
and determination. Every promotion 
between these two positions meant a larger 
opportunity and he always realized upon 
it. From the country schools of Pike 
County he went to the superintendency 
of Greenville; from Greenville to the super- 
intendency at Princeton; from Princeton 
to the superintendency at Richmond; from 
Richmond to the State Department of 
Education as Supervisor of Rural Schools, 
and, in 1916, to the presidency of the 
Eastern State Teachers College. This is a 
record that fills his friends with pride. 


Doctor Coates was a modest man. He 
lived a modest life. He never wanted 
much for himself but desired and got much 
for the people he served. His influence will 
live on and on and Kentucky will not soon 
forget the man who gave so much to her. 


WELCOME HOME, DOCTOR 
DONOVAN 


It is a great satisfaction to see the sons 
and daughters of Kentucky merit and 
achieve positions of prominence in the 
world, but it is a far greater satisfaction to 
see a son or daughter of Kentucky who has 
achieved distinction in other states invited 
to a position of prominence in his home 
state. The Board of Regents of Eastern 
State Teachers College used superior 
judgment when they invited Doctor 
Herman L. Donovan to accept the presi- 














dency of that institution. They might 
have searched far and wide but they could 
have found no man whose training would 
better qualify him, or who would be more 
acceptable to the faculty, the student body, 
the citizenship of that part of the State 
served by the college, or to the educational 
forces of Kentucky. 


The Louisville Courier-Journal in an 
editorial under the title of ‘‘A Kentuckian 
Reclaimed,” expresses our attitude in the 
following words: 


“For training, experience, character and 
capacity the Regents of the Eastern State 
Teachers College probably could have 
searched the country and found no one 
superior to Dr. H. L. Donovan to succeed 
the late T. J. Coates as president of the 
institution. The Regents are to be con- 
gratulated on their good judgment and 
good fortune. 


“Dr. Donovan's professional training has 
been comprehensive and intensive. His 
preparation for this position has been 
exactly what it should be. He is, first of all, 
a Kentuckian, educated in its public 
schools, its University and its Western 
Teachers College. He also did graduate 
work at the University of Chicago and 
holds degrees from Columbia and Peabody 
Colleges, having been given a Rockefeller 
scholarship at the latter, where at the con- 
clusion of his course he was retained as 
professor of education. He was on leave 
of absence at that time from the Eastern 
State Teachers College. In addition, his 
equipment includes rare special training 
in the criticism of textbooks. 


“His experience has been adequate to 
develop and test his qualifications and has 
been marked by rapid advancement. He 
was assistant to the superintendent in 
Louisville, principal in Paducah, superin- 
tendent at Wickliffe and Catlettsburg, and 
dean of the Eastern Teachers College. 
Thus the Regents took no chances as to his 
executive ability and Dr. Donovan none 
of entering a strange environment. He is 


a finished expert in the business of training 
teachers, acquainted both with the best 
practices of the leading institutions and the 
educational conditions in Kentucky. The 
Regents performed a valuable service to 
their State by bringing this native son back 
to it.” 









Program Annual Convention Kentucky 
Education Association 





COLUMBIA AUDITORIUM 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, ApRIL 18, 1928 
7:45—Music: 


Through the Courtesy of the Louisville 
Conservatory of Music 


Dancla 
D’ Alessio 


- LeRetour 
Serenade 
Allegro from Quartette in ‘‘G” 
PARMENTER VIOLIN ENSEMBLE 
Robert Parmenter, Director, Marguerite 
Davis, Helen Cook, Dorothy Elbert, 
Virginia Brightwell, Lucille Klapheke, 
Morris Perelmuter, Myer Green, J. C. 
Shacklette. 








Chanson Provencal 

Lullaby. 
Little Shepherd’s Song 

Minnie Selby 

Madam Cara Sapin at the Piano 





Dell’aqua 
...Cyril Scott 
Wintter Watts 





Souvenir de Moscow—(Russian Aria)....Wieniawski 


Morris Perelmuter 
Ellen Lawrence Gardner at the Piano 


Eleanor Warren 
Jomes 


Children of the Moon 

Mia Piccerella 

The Robin’s Song from ‘‘Shanewis”’ 
Ruth Hearin 


Madam Cara Sapin at the Piano 





8:30—ApnpreEss: ‘‘Towards a New Politics.”—Dr. 
Glenn Frank, President University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


TuHuRSDAY MornincG, ApriL 19 
9:00—Music: Community Singing 
Led by 


9:10—Invocation: 


9:15—Greetings: William Harrison, Mayor of 
Louisville. 


9:30—Response: M. E. Ligon, Member Board 
bi of Directors, Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion. 


9:45—President’s Address: ‘Needs and Advan- 
tages of Teacher Organization’—J. L. 
Foust, Superintendent City Schools, Owens- 
boro, Ky. 


10:05—Appress:—‘‘Economic and Social Factors 
Affecting the Program of Rural Education,” 
Dr. George Works, Dean of Library School, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, II. 


10:40—Music: Harrison County High School 
Orchestra. 


10:55—ApprEss: ‘‘Junior Citizenship’—James M. 
Glass, Professor Secondary Education, 
Rollins College, Winter Park, Fla. 


11:45—Nomination of Officers. 
11:55—Announcements. 


12:00—Adjournment. 


THURSDAY EVENING, APRIL 19 


7:45—Music: 
Schools. 
Glee Club, University of Kentucky. 

8:40—Appress: ‘The Ethics of the Teaching 
Profession’’—Dr. George D. Strayer, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New York 
City. 


Women’s Chorus, Louisville Public 


FrmAy Morninc, AprRiL 20 


9:00—Music: 
Led by 


9:10—Invocation: 


Community Singing 


9:15—ApprEss: “The Listening Teacher’— 
Frank D. Slutz, Dayton, Ohio. 


9:45—ApprEss: ‘The Unity and Continuity of 
the Elementary School”—Lucy Gage, As- 
sociate Professor Elementary Education, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

10:20—Music: 
schools. 
Barcarolle—Tales of Hoffman 


If I Thought That Wishes Would 
Come True—Vocal Duet 


Sing Again, Nightingale 
Welcome Sweet Springtime 
School Song. 


10:35—Reports of Presidents for District Education 
Associations: 


Mandolin Club, Shelbyville Public 


Offenbach 


Zeller 
Rubenstein 





Upper Kentucky River Education Associa- 
tion—Ervine Turner, Jackson, Ky. 
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Upper Cumberland River Teachers Assoc a- 
tion—W. M. Wilson, Pineville, Ky. 


Middle Cumberland River Education As- 
sociation—P. H. Hopkins, Somerset, Ky. 


Fourth Congressional District Education 
Association—Elmer D. Hinkle, Springfield, 
Ky. 

First Congressional District Education As- 
sociation—J. B. Hardeman, Mayfield, Ky. 


Third Congressional District Education As- 
sociation—W. L. Matthews, Franklin, Ky. 


Eastern Kentucky Education Association— 
C. E. Ackley, Ashland, Ky. 


11:55—Announcements. 


12:00—Adjournment. 


FRIDAY EVENING, APRIL 20 


7:45—Music: Western Kentucky State Teachers 
College, Bowling Green, Ky. 


8:30—AppREss: ‘ ”—Cornelia 
Adair, President National Education Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 


9:00—ApprEss: ‘‘What Most Educates’—R. J. 
Condin, Superintendent, Cincinnati Public 
Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





SATURDAY MornInG, APRIL 21 


8:45—Music: All State Orchestra—Led by Franz 
J. Strahm, Western Kentucky State Teachers 
College, Bowling Green, Ky. 


9:30—Report of Reading Circle Board—J. W. 
Ireland, Chairman. 


Report of Auditing Committee—W. S. 
Ashby, Chairman. 


Report of Research Committee—Dr. W. S. 
Taylor, Chairman. 


Report of Publicity Committee—Dr. Wel- 
lington Patrick, Chairman. 


Report of Legislative Committee—Homer 
W. Nichols, Chairman. 


Report of Committee on Resolutions— 
G. Ivan Barnes, Chairman. 


Report of Secretary-Treasurer—R._ E. 
Williams. 


10:30—Appress: ‘Education Culture and the New 
Social Order”—Frank D. Slutz, Dayton, 
Ohio. 


11:20—Presentation of Officers Elect by retiring 
President—J. L. Foust, Owensboro, Ky. 


11:25—All Kentucky Orchestra. 


© 
EUROPE 


Every deck, every 


sunny corner—yours 


Four splendid ships, 
Minnekahda, Minnesota, 
Devonian and Wini- 
fredian, carry only one 
class—TOURIST Third 
Cabin. Andso, eventhough 
you pay only 3camile for 
your crossing, you have 
the complete freedom of 
the ship. No class distinc- 


tions. 


Or, if you wish, you may go 

“TOURIST” in specially 

reserved quarters on such 

§ | ©2 50 famous liners as Majestic, 

oan ae world’s largest ship, 
Homeric, Belgenland. 


50 
$184 UP May we not send you coni- 


ROUND TRIP 





plete information about 
our many sailings io 


principal ports of Europe? 


imOS! OcLaN SERVICE 


\uw 
WHITE STAR LINE 


RED JTAR LINE LEYLAND LINE 
ATLANTIC 


LINE 
MARINE COMPANY 


Address R. H. Sutcliffe, Mgr., 

1000 Huron Rd., Cleveland, 

Ohio, our offices elsewhere, 

or any authorized steamship 
agents. 
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DEPARTMENT OF COLLEGES AND 
NORMAL SCHOOLS 


D. C. Hull, Winchester, presiding 


Time—Thursday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Crystal all Room, Brown Hotel. 


1. Increasing Costs of College Education—A Bar 
of Genius or Not—M. B. Adams, President 
Georgetown College. 


Discussion— 


2. What Readjustments are Necessary in the 
Liberal Arts College—Professor ~W. E. 
Arnold, Jr., Kentucky Wesleyan College. 


Discussion— 
SECOND SESSION 


Time—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Louis VI Room, Brown Hotel. 


1. Standards and Methods of Accrediting 
Agencies—Fair or Unfair—Dr. Floyd M. 
Reeves, University of Kentucky. 


Discussion— : 
Dean Paul P. Boyd, University of Kentucky. 


2. How shall the Future Professional Man be 
Advised upon Completion of the Junior 
College—Dean Stuart Graves, University of 
Louisville. 


Discussion—Dean Warwick M. Anderson, Univer- 
sity of Louisville. 


DEPARTMENT OF SECONDARY 
EDUCA TION 


Time—Thursday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Auditorium, Theodore Ahrens Trade School. 


GENERAL SESSION 


ApprEss: ‘The Junior High School Program 
of Studies’—Dr. James M. Glass, Professor 
of Secondary Education, Rollins College, 
Winter Park, Fla. 


Appointment of Nominating Committee. 


Conferences for Administrators, English 


teachers and Science teachers. 


ADMINISTRATORS CONFERENCE 
W. H. Vaughn, Louisa, presiding 


“The Principal as a Supervisor’—W. J. 
Caplinger. 


“Some Mistaken Practices of High School 
Principals—J. B. Holloway. 


The Administration of Extra-Curricular 
Activities in the High School—J. D. Falls. 


Supervising by Means of Lesson Analyses— 
W. L. Mathews. 


CONFERENCE OF ENGLISH TEACHERS 
H. C. Taylor, presiding 


“What English Preparation Should High 
School Pupils Have for Entering College?" 
Dr. E. L. Farquar. 


“Aims of English Course in High School’’— 
C. E. Ackley. 


“Teaching an English Lesson’—W. F., 
Bradburry. 


CONFERENCE OF SCIENCE TEACHERS 
C. H. Jaggers, presiding 


“General Aims in Teaching Science—C. H. 
Jaggers. 


“Minimum Laboratory Equipment for Teach- 
ing Science’’—Mark Godman. 


““A Chemistry Lesson’—T. H. Allen. 
SECOND SESSION 


Time—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Auditorium, Theodore Ahrens Trade School. 


GENERAL SESSION 


ApprEss: “Criteria for the Appraisal of the 
Junior High School—Dr. James M. Glass, 
Rollins College, Winter Park, Fla. 


Report of Nominating Committee. 


“Separate Conferences for Mathematics 
teachers, Social Science teachers and Foreign 
Language teachers.” 


CONFERENCE OF MATHEMATIC TEACHERS 
Dr. Clarence H. Richardson, presiding 


“General Aims in Teaching High School 
Mathematics”—Dr. Clarence H. Richardson. 


“‘Reorganizing the Mathematics Course in 
High School”’—R. E. Hill. 


“A Geometry Lesson’’—Miss Marguerite 
Lorenz. 


CONFERENCE SOCIAL SCIENCE TEACHERS 
Orville Wheeler, presiding 


“General Methods in Teaching Social 
Sciences”—Miss Anna B. Peck. 


“A Lesson in United States History’’— 
George Ragsdale. 


CONFERENCE FOREIGN LANGUAGE TEACHERS 
W. E. Lawson, presiding 


“Objectives in Teaching Classical Languages” 
—Miss Cornelia Duffy. 


“Objectives in Teaching Modern Languages” 
—Miss Nancy Hartley Miller. 


‘A Latin Lesson”—Miss Louise M. Kornfeld. 


‘A Spanish Lesson or French’’—Miss Merce- 
des Rosebery. 
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DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 


Joint meeting of county and city superintendents 


Time—Thursday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Columbia Auditorium. 


1. 


ApprEss: ‘‘The Individual in the Adminis- 
tration of Schools’—Dr. George D. Strayer, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


“The Jessamine County Experiment; How it 
Works”—H. C. Burnette, Superintendent 
Jessamine County schools. 


“Extra Curricular Activities’—Mark God- 
man, Department of Education, Frankfort. 


“Brief discussion on K. E. A. Legislative 
Program’’—Homer Nichols, Chairman of 
Committee, Frankfort. 


DEPARTMENT OF CITY 
SUPERINTENDENTS 


J. W. Bradner, Middlesboro, presiding 


Time—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Columbia Auditorium. 


.. 


“A Scientific Program for the Schools’’— 
A. B. Crawford, Superintendent of schools, 
Anchorage, 20 minutes. 


“The School Man’s Perspective’—V. L. 
Christian, Superintendent of schools, Horse 
Cave, 20 minutes. 


“Conserving the Irregular Special Child’’— 
H. L. Hanifan, Superintendent of schools, 
Paducah, 20 minutes. 


‘‘What Happened to the K. E. A. Legislative 
Program, and Why’’—W. S. Taylor, College 
of Education, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, 20 minutes. 


Open Discussion, 30 minutes. 
Business Session. 


DEPARTMENT OF COUNTY 
SUPERINTENDENTS 


L. E. Meece, Somerset, presiding 


Time—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 


Place—Council Chamber, Columbia Auditorium. 
A. 


Why the County Administration Law is At- 
tacked by the Politicians Every Two Years— 
W. C. Bell, Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, 45 minutes. 


Discussion— 


3. 


Superintendents L. C. Caldwell and N. J. 
Parsons, 15 minutes each. 


A Program for Equalizing Educational 
Opportunities in Kentucky—Dr. J. E. Adams, 
University of Kentucky, 45 minutes. 


Open discussion, all present invited to partic- 
ipate, 30 minutes. 


Business Session. 


DEPARTMENT OF RURAL SCHOOLS 
Horace McMurtry, Bowling Green, presiding 


Time—Thursday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Council Chamber, Columbia Auditorium. 


qd, 


Supervision as an Aid to Instruction—Ruby 
Ray, Rural School Supervisor, Warren 
County schools. 


The Superintendent’s Attitude toward Super- 
vision—N. O. Kimbler, Superintendent 
Henderson County schools. 


Improving Instruction Through the Use of the 
Library—A. C. Burton, Western Teachers 
College, Bowling Green, Kentucky. 


SECOND SESSION 


Time—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Assembly Room, Louisville Free Public 


Library. 


Music: Male Quartet Western Kentucky 
Teachers College, Bowling Green, Kentucky. 


Reading in the Rural schools—Pearl Jordan, 
Murray State Normal School, Murray, 
Kentucky. 


Some Needs of our Rural schools—W. L. 
Jayne, Morehead State Normal School, 
Morehead, Kentucky. 


Improving Instruction Through Better Teach- 
ing—Gordy Young, Assistant Superintendent 
Public Instruction, Frankfort, Kentucky. 


AppreEss: “Administrative and Financial 
Problems Involved in the Development of a 
Program of Rural Education.”— George A. 
Works, Dean Graduate Library School, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 


Business Session. 


DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


E. E. Gotherman, Lexington, presiding 


Time—Thursday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Red Room, Seelbach Hotel. 


vie 


Changing Conceptions in the Elementary 
Curriculum—Dr. Jesse E. Adams, University 
of Kentucky. 


“Can We Teach Our Pupils to Think?’’— 
Dr. George Strayer, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 


SECOND SESSION 


Time—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Red Room, Seelbach Hotel. 


i: 


Vp 


Demonstration: 
a. Second Grade Reading Lesson—Mrs. Ida 
Snow, Emmet Field School, Louisville. 
b. Discussion on Reading led by Mrs. May 
Duncan, University of Kentucky. 


Business Session. 
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DEPARTMENT OF KINDERGARTEN 
Nell Gradner, Louisville, presiding 


Time—Friday, 3:00 P. M. 
Pece—Cryatal Ball Room, Brown Hotel. 


1. Music—Group First Grade children, Louts- 
ville Public schools. 


Business Session. 


ADDRESS: “Creative Work and Child 
Growth’—Lucy Gage, Associate Professor 
Elementary Education, George Peabody 
College for teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 


DEPARTMENT OF FINE ARTS 

Mildred S. Lewis, Frankfort, presiding 
Time—Friday, 2:30 P. M. 

Place—Auditorium Louisville Normal School. 


1. Demonstration—Correlation of Music and 
Art—Anita Meyer, Director, Louisville, Ky. 


Music—Winners in State Music Festival. 


ApprEss: The Value of Music and Art in 
the School—J. T. C. Noe, Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of Kentucky. 


Business Meeting. 


PROGRAM FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


G. Ivan Barnes, State Director Vocational Education, 
Frankfort, presiding 


Time—Thursday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Ball Room, Kentucky Hotel. 


1. ‘fA Psychological Basis for Method in the 
Teaching of Vocations’”—Carsie Hammonds, 
University of Kentucky, 20 minutes. 


“Vocations for Girls’’—Ethel Lovell, Prin- 
cipal, Theodore Ahrens Trade School, Louis- 
ville 20 minutes. 


Appress: ‘Some Economic and Sociological 
Factors * Affecting Vocational Education’’— 
G. A. Works, Dean Graduate Library School, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill., 30 
minutes. 


Sectional Meetings, Departments of Voca- 
tional Education: 


HOME ECONOMICS SECTION 
Mrs. Alcie Kinslow Pace, Marrowbone, presiding 


Time—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Grill Room, Brown Hotel. 


AGRICULTURAL SECTION 


Wayland Rhoads, Extension Specialist, University of 


Kentucky, Lexington, presiding 


Time—Friday, 2:00 P. M 
Place—Gold Ball Room, Kentucky Hotel. 


.; 


“Studies in Rural Adult Education”—Vere 
Graham, Principal, High School, Clay Village, 
Ky., 30 minutes. 


Discussion: 


“Working with County and Community 
Programs of Work”—William Howell, 
County Agent, La Grange, Ky., 30 minutes. 


Discussion: Orem LaMaster, Principal, High 
School, Bedford, Ky., Gordie Young, Assis- 
tant State Superintendent, Frankfort, Ky. 


“‘Kentucky’s Agricultural Problem’—Thomas 
P. Cooper, Dean College of Agriculture, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, 30 minutes. 


TRADES AND INDUSTRIES SECTION 


A. R. Hudson, Ahrens Trade School, Louisville, 


presiding 


Time—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Parlor, Watterson Hotel. 


i. 


“The Value of an Industrial Education’’— 
Thomas Gordon, Courier-Journal Job Print- 
ing Company, Louisville, 30 minutes. 


“‘The Trade School”’—Ethel M. Lovell, Prin- 
cipal, Ahrens Trade School, Louisville, 30 
minutes. 


“Trade Education at Work Throughout the 
State”—A. N. May, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, Ky., 30 minutes. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE SECTION 


J. B. Miner, University of Kentucky, Lexington, 


presiding 


Time—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Leather Room, Seelbach Hotel. 


1. 


“Vocational Guidance in Public High Schools’’ 
Gardner C. Bassett, University of Kentucky, 
20 minutes. 


“Work of the Vocational Clubs in Louis- 
ville’—Eva T. Mason, Principal Eastern 
Junior High Schools, Louisville, 20 minutes. 


‘Vocational Guidance in Junior High Schools 
in Owensboro’’—Ross M. Rohn, Guidance 
Counselor, Owensboro, Kentucky, 20 minutes. 


‘‘Vocational Guidance Work in Paducah’— 
Edith M. Stoker, Director of Paducah Bureau 
of Research, Paducah, Kentucky, 20 minutes. 


Note: All sectional meetings will elect 
officers for next year at the close of their 
session. 
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COMMERCIAL EDUCATION SECTION 


F. L. Phillips, Berea College, presiding 


Time—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Parlor A, Kentucky Hotel. 


i 


“Some Recent Experiments in Commercial 
Education in Secondary Schools’’—Mrs, 
Margaret D. Fowler, Atnacton High School, 
Louisville, 30 minutes. 


“Some Outstanding Problems’—J. L. 
Harman, President, Business University, 
Bowling Green, 20 minutes. 


Open Discussion, 10 minutes. 


3. 


“The Essentials for Success in the Business 
World’’—E. S. Woosley, General Sales Mana- 
ger, Peaslee-Gaulbert Co., Louisville, 30 
minutes. 


“The Typewriting Contest’—R. L. Mont- 
me: Contest Manager, Tilghman High 
hool, Paducah, 20 minutes. 


“A Plan for More Fully Realizing our Oppor- 
tunities’—J. A. Lawrence, Eastern State 
Teachers College, Richmond, 20 minutes. 


Open Discussion—10 minutes. 


PROGRAMS OF ASSOCIATED GROUPS 
PROGRAM KENTUCKY ORNITHOLOGICAL 


PROGRAM KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION 


SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
J. B. Holloway, Frankfort, presiding 


Time—Wednesday, 10:00 A. M. 
Place—Louis XVI Room, Brown Hotel. 


i 


PRESIDENT’s ADDRESS: (subject announced 


later)—J. B. Holloway. 


Committee Report: ‘Duties of High School 
Principals in Kentucky’—Gladstone Koffman 
Principal Frankfort High School. 


Discussion—C. I. Henry, Principal Madison- 
ville High School leader. 


Appointment of Committees. 


AFTERNOON SEsSION, 2:00 P. M 


Committee Report: ‘An Adequate Grading 
System for Kentucky High Schools.”— 
J. S. Mitchell, University of Kentucky. 


Discussion—F. A. Scott, 
High School leader. 


Round Table: ‘‘High School Problems.”— 
M. E. Ligon, J. O. Lewis, G. W. Campbell, 
Glenn O. Swing, Leaders. 


Principal Paris 


Business Session. 
6:00 P. M 


Annual Dinner, Louis XVI Room, Brown 
Hotel. $1.50 per person. 


ApprEss: ‘‘The Place of the Junior High 
School in the Public School System”— Dr. 
J. M. Glass, Winter Park, Florida. 


EVENING SESSION, 


PROGRAM KENTUCKY FOLK-LORE 


SOCIETY 


Professor Frank L. Rainey, Danville, presiding 


Time—Friday, 9:00 A. M 


Place—Red Room, Seelbach Hotel. 


Program announced later. 


SOCIETY 
Gordon Wilson, Bowling Green, presiding 


Time—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Watterson Hotel, Dining Room on Mez- 


1. 


zanine. 


Let us Teach Nature Study—Mary May 
Wyman, Head Science Department, Louis- 
ville Normal School. 


A Bird Program by the pupils of the J. 
Stoddard Johnson School, Louisville, Miss 
Henrietta Hoehle, Principal. 


Bird Boxes—Susie E. Brooke, 
Public schools. 


Louisville 


AppreEss: “Birds in Early Kentucky”’— 
Dr. W. D. Funkhouser, University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington, Kentuckv. 


PROGRAM KENTUCKY ACADEMY 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 
J. C. Jones, Lexington, presiding 


Time—Thursday, 9:30 A. M. 
Place—Grill Room, Seelbach Hotel. 


i. 


“The Social Resources in Kentucky”—W. L. 
Nofcier, Professor of Sociology, Asbury 
College—30 minutes. 


“Economic Resources in Kentucky’’— Harley 
D. Smith, Professor of Economics, Tran- 
sylvania College—45 minutes. 


“Tax Resources in Kentucky’—Simeon E, 
Leland, Professor of Public Finance, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky—45 minutes. 


“Political Resources in Kentucky”’—A. 
Vandenbosch, Professor of Political Science 
University of Kentucky—60 minutes. 


Luncheon and Business Meeting. (Place to 


be announced later.) 
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HAVE YOU SEEN IT? sz 7s: 
On Display at K. E. A. Convention, 
April 18 - 21, Booth 15 


THE LINCOLN LIBRARY of Essential Information— 
tells more and tells it more quickly than the average refer- 
ence work of ten or more volumes. Aggressive educators 12 Great Books in 
everywhere are adopting it to solve the key problem of One Volume 
conserving time and energy, while increasing efficiency at “A Supreme Triumph of Book 
the minimum cost. Value over Book Bulk” 






i The Lincoln Library's 2,174 pages cover, in 
STUDENTS USE IT— natural order, practical English, sige; toreine Poa 
“ony ° . : i y country, Geography 
‘No one book is so much in demand by the students,” is a peg ge morn tos Mathanatics, Eco- 
typical quotation from school principals and librarian’s nomics and Useful Arts, Government of the 
commendations. United States and all other countries, Art, 


‘ ion, Biography of all ages, and numerous 
cingppecetavemassiiast ae ae ee topics—10,000 test ques- 
tions—more than 800 beautiful and instructive 
illustrations—over 300 fact-rich tabulations—a 
marvelous index. For further information— 


Like a compass to an airplane, information quickly available 
is a necessity for the efficient teacher. 


SUPERINTENDENTS INSIST ON IT— Mail Coupon 

“I would like to see it in every rural school in the state.” THE FRONTIER PRESS CO. 
“Every teacher should own a copy.” Scores of such state- Dept. 1, Suite 1110 Chamber of Commerce, 
ments from state, county, district, and city superintendents Cincinnati, O. asics 
mean only one thing—The Lincoln Library occupies a place Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation to 
of its own in the educational system of America. me please mail me your new illustrated booklet 


describing The Lincoln Library of Essential 
Information, the remarkable one-volume store- 


THE FRONTIER PRESS COMPANY, house of knowledge and reference. 


Dept. 1—Suite 1110 Chamber of Commerce, Cincinnati, Ohio a eocecsssensecccecrereneesceserscceeseecenseeenanscsnccssceresereresens 











George Rogers Clark 


PIONEER HERO OF THE OLD NORTHWEST 
By Ross F. LockripGE 


This is a new book, full of valuable history of old Kentucky, and of keen interest to every 
man, woman and child in the Commonwealth. It contains 232 pages, is splendidly illus- 
trated, and challenges the interest of pupils and adults from beginning to end. It has 
been recommended by the Kentucky State Board of Education for use in the schools and 
a special study of the dramatic field of history which it covers was officially recommended 
by the Kentucky State Board on January 26, 1928, as follows: 


“Believing that greater stress should be laid upon the story of the settlement 
and conquest of the Great Northwest, by teachers and pupils alike, and con- 
vinced that a study of the hardships, the dangers and privations endured, the 
deeds of heroism and bravery by that great soldier and statesman, George 
Rogers Clark, and his men, would prove an inspiration to the youth of our 
State and Nation, we, the Kentucky Board of Education, recommend to the 
boards of education and superintendents of the State that the history course of 
our public elementary schools be supplemented so as to provide for a more 
intensive study of the service rendered by those pioneers and heroes whose 
patriotism has added luster to history’s pages, though heretofore receiving but 
comparative scant attention at the hands of the average historian.” 


Order direct from the company. Copies of this book will be on exhibit at the K. E. A. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY, “2iicee? uinsas® 
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PROGRAM ATTENDANCE OFFICERS 


Nell Brayfield, Carlisle, presiding 
Time— 
Place—Parlor B, Kentucky Hotel. 
1. Special Mvsic—Louisville and Jefferson 
County Childrens Home, Anchorage, Ken- 
tucky. 


2. Less Absence—M. H. Newton, Owensboro 
Junior High School, Owensboro, Kentucky. 


3. Truancy’s Cause and Cure—Superinten- 
dent H. V. Bastin, Louisville and Jefferson 
County Childrens Home. 


4. Business Session. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF COLLEGE 
BREAKFASTS, LUNCHEONS, 
DINNERS 


THE ALUMNI OF INDIANA UNIVERSITY will give a 
luncheon in the Red Room of the Seelbach Hotel at 
12:15 P. M., April 20th. Price of plate $1.00. 
Reservation should be made with Mrs. F. H. Stover, 
109 Crescent Court, Louisville, Ky. Telephone 
East 2258-W. 


BANQUET OF JEFFERSON COUNTY EDUCATION 
AssocIATION—Members of the Jefferson County 
Education Association are urged to be present at a 
banquet in the Red Room of the Seelbach Hotel, 
Wednesday evening, April 18th. 


ANNUAL BANQUET UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY— 
The annual dinner for Alumni of University of 
Kentucky, will be held at the Brown Hotel, 
Thursday evening, April 19th, beginning at 6:00 
P. M. Further announcements regarding this 
banquet will be published later. 


BANQUET OF WESTERN KENTUCKY TEACHERS 
CoLLEGE—The annual get-together meeting of 
Western Teachers College and Normal School of 
Bowling Green, Kentucky, will be held in the 
auditorium of the Seelbach Hotel, Friday evening, 
at 6:00 P. M., April 20th. All alumni and others 
interested in this institution are urged to be present. 


KENTUCKY WESLEYAN BANQUET—The annual 
Kentucky Education Association banquet of former 
students of Kentucky Wesleyan College will be held 
at the Kentucky Hotel, Friday, April 20th, 6:30 
P.M. Those expecting to attend are requested to 
notify J. G. Akin, 1013 South Brook Street, Louis- 
ville, Ky. Phone South 2240. 


HEALTH EDUCATION LUNCHEON of special interest 
will be held at the Brown Hotel, Friday, April 20th, 
at 12:15 noon. Price $1.00 per plate. All admin- 
istrators and teachers are invited; teachers of 
Physical Education and coaches are especially urged 
to be present. 







The Leading Student Tours. 
Chartered CUNARD tourist 
cabi Organized entertainment 
Congenial associations 
Write for literature 


Students 





TRANSYLVANIA LUNCHEON for Alumni and friends 
will be held at the Seelbach Hotel in the Leather 
Room at 12:15 noon Friday, April 20th. Reservation 
should be made with Professor Harlie L. Smith, 
Transylvania College, Lexington. 


ANNUAL DINNER FOR ALUMNI OF CENTRE 
COLLEGE, will be held in the Red Room of the 
Seelbach Hotel on Friday, April 20th, at 6:00 P. M. 
Price $1.50 per plate. All alumni and friends of 
Centre are urged to be present. Reservation should 
be made with Professor A. R. Fehn, Centre College, 
Danville, Ky. 


ANNUAL BANQUET FOR BEREA COLLEGE—The 
annual dinner for Alumni of Berea College, will be 
held at the Brown Hotel, Thursday evening, April 
19th, at 6:00 o’clock. Everyone interested in this 
banquet should communicate with Charles T. 
Morgan, Alumni Secretary, Berea College, Berea, 
Ky. 


ANNUAL DINNER KENTUCKY HIGH SCHOOL 
ATHLETIC AssociaTION will be held at the Seelbach 
Hotel at 6:30 o’clock on Thursday evening, April 


19th. Large attendance is urged. 

BREAKFAST: Put DELTA Kappa—lriday, April 
20th, 7:30A. M., $1.00. Louis XVI Room, Prown 
Hotel. 


PEABODY COLLEGE LUNCHEON FOR ALUMNI AND 
FRIENDS, will be held on Friday, noon, April 20th. 
The place will be announced later. All interested 
in this luncheon should communicate with Guy 
Whitehead, 2800 Grinstead Drive, Louisville; 
Telephone, East 884-J. 


HiGuH SCHOOL PRINCIPAL’s LUNCHEON—The State 
Y. M. C. A. will give a luncheon for the principals 
of the high schools on Friday, April 20th, at the 
Brown Hotel. Some prominent speaker will 
address the principals, and detailed announcement 
will be made later. 
















(A N Leading College Tours—7.J colleges and 
ger? \ schools fast year, iirst class iiotels, best 
\e* steamers, college <tmosphere. 50 <uro- 
\ pean offices at your service. 
Sone for han"t-8 of 299 Tors, 


‘COLLEGE TRAVEL CLUB 
134 BOYLSTON ST BOSTON 
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WILLIAM BISHOP OWEN 


Resolution of appreciation and respect passed by the Board of Directors of the 
National Education Association at its meeting in Boston, March 1, 1928. 


The Board of Directors of the National Education Association unanimously record 
their appreciation of the leadership and services of William Bishop Owen, in helping to 
make this Association a larger, more powerful, more effective force in determining the 
trend and policies of education in America. 


As an active member and as President of this Association he exerted a helpful influ- 
ence on all of its activities. But his outstanding achievement was the transforming 
of the annual meeting of the active members into the Representative Assembly. With 
clear vision and undaunted courage, he went through the difficult tasks of amending the 
charter and changing the by-laws to accomplish this end. Realizing not only what he 
had accomplished, but what large opportunities lay before him, we mourn his untimely 
death. This Association and the cause of education throughout the nation have suffered 
an irreparable loss in clear constructive leadership. 


This Resolution of the Board of Directors will serve as evidence to the members of 
this Association and to all the members of Mr. Owen’s family of the high regard in which 
he was held by those who were closely associated with him on the Board and other official 
bodies of the National Education Association. 

W. R. SIDERs, 
Mary McSkIMMoNn, 
J. W. CRABTREE, 
F. G. BLarr. 











SUMMER SCHOOL 
UNIVERSITY OF LOUISVILLE 


JUNE 16—AUGUST 11 


SPECIAL COURSES OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS 
ATHLETIC COACHING SCHOOL 


An opportunity to spend the summer in the city—to 
receive the benefits of the many educational advan- 
tages offered our students. 


For Full Information Write 


GEORGE COLVIN, President HENRY NOBLE SHERWOOD, Director 


University of Louisville Summer School 
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COLLEGE HEADQUARTERS 


Colleges and normals schools will main- 
tain headquarters for their alumni and 
friends during annual convention of Ken- 
tucky Education Association. Announce- 
ments of locations for a number of these 
schools have been received, and are as 
follows: 


Western Teachers College and Normal 
School, Bowling Green, on the mezzanine 
floor of the Seelbach. 


University of Kentucky, Room A, mez- 
zanine floor of the Brown Hotel. 


Eastern State Normal School and 
Teachers College, mezzanine floor, Ken- 
tucky Hotel. 


The following colleges and normal schools 
will maintain headquarters at the 
Seelbach Hotel: 


Centre College, 

Murray State Normal School, 
University of Louisville, 

Berea College, 

Morehead State Normal School, 
Transylvania College, 

Asbury College, 

Georgetown College. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The Chairman of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee is requesting suggestions from 
teachers, principals, superintendents or 
members of higher institutions. The 
Chairman is desirous that every one inter- 
ested in report on resolutions have the 
opportunity to make such contributions. 
Contributions should be addressed to 
George Ivan Barnes, Chairman Kentucky 
Education Association Resolutions Com- 
mittee, Department of Education, Frank- 
fort, Ky. 


The Kentucky Section of the American 
Mathematical Association will meet at the 
University of Louisville Belknap Campus 
on Saturday, April 21st. Professor R. D. 
Carmichael, University of Illinois, will be 
present and present a paper on the subject 
of “Relativity.” The teachers of mathe- 


matics and science of the State, or any one 
interested in these subjects, are cordially 
invited to be present. 











Natural Slate Blackboard Co. 


401 Robin Ave. 


Pen Argyl, Pa. 























Dr. James M. Glass, Professor of Secon- 
dary Education, Rollins College, Winter 
Park Florida, has been secured to deliver 
an address before the Woman’s Club of 
Louisville, at three o’clock of Wednesday 
afternoon, April 18. Mrs. Lelia C. 
Leidenger, member of the Board of Educa- 
tion, and chairman of educational depart- 
ment of the Woman’s Club, extends a most 
cordial invitation to the teachers of the 
State who will be in Louisville for the 
Kentucky Education Association Conven- 
tion, to attend the lecture. 


The annual dinner and business meeting 
of the membership of the Kentucky High 
School Athletic Association will be held this 
year at the Seelbach Hotel at 6:30 o’clock 
on Thursday evening, April 19th. This 
year’s meeting will probably be the largest 
in the history of the Association, since this 
year’s membership is four hundred. The 
Association is purely democratic, and all 
of its rules and regulations are framed at 
this annual meeting by vote of the member 
schools. It is naturally regarded by each 
member school as extremely important to 
be represented in the annual meeting. 
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Georgetown College 


Summer Session, 1928 
Nine Weeks: June 11—Auqust 10 
(1) Courses leading to all the state certificates, the A.B. degree, 
and the A.M. degree in education. 


(2) Special provision for elementary, high-school and junior- 
college teachers, for principals, supervisors, and superin- 


(3) As many as twelve semester hours may be earned. 
(4) A faculty of highly trained Christian men and women. 
(5) Excellent provision for recreational activities. 


(6) A boarding department that is unsurpassed. 
For catalogue write the DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSION. 














The Kentucky High School Athletic 
Association is doing a splendid work in the 
State. It not only encourages the small 
schools to take their places with their 
larger competitors, but it is the medium 
through which the crystallized opinion 
concerning ideals of good sportsmanship is 
disseminated and enforced. During the 
past seven years the Association has in- 
creased nearly five times in membership, 
and probably sportsmanship has _in- 
creased in about the same ratio. 


The Kindergarten Department of the 
Kentucky Education Association will have 
as speaker Miss Lucy Gage, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Elementary Education, Peabody 
College, Nashville, Tenn. 

Miss Gage’s topic will be ‘Creative 
Work and Child Growth.” As the title 
implies a discussion of modern educational 
issues, it should undoubtedly be of value 
to all interested in progressive programs 
of education. 

Miss Gage’s experience as chairman of 
the National Council of Primary Education 
has provided her most valuable contacts 


and a broad outlook on present-day elemen- 
tary education. 

As author of the Child Activity Reading 
Series, Miss Gage has crystallized and made 
practical her educational theories. 

The Kindergarten Department of the 
Kentucky Education Association is most 
fortunate in having a speaker of such 
authority and forceful personality as Miss 
Gage, to handle a subject of so universal 
an appeal. 


One of the musical features of the 
program for Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion Convention will be presented by the 
Mandolin Club of the Shelbyville Public 
schools under the direction of Miss Mildred 
Lambert, Supervisor of Music. It is said 
this is the only Mandolin Club in the State. 
The following program will be rendered: 

1. ‘“Barcarolle’’—Tales of 
ee ee Offenbach 
“Tf I Though That Wishes 
Would Come True’’—Vocal Duet. 
“Sing Again, Nightingale’’. . Zeller. 
‘‘Welcome Sweet 
Springtime’’....... 
School Song. 


..... Rubinstein. 
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SECOND ANNUAL EXHIBIT 


The commercial exhibit, which proved so success- 
ful last year, will be larger and more attractive this 
time. Interest manifested by manufacturers, pub- 
lishers and others representing school supplies 
ins ires an outstanding success for this feature of the 
convention. Practically all of the space has been 
taken, and we predict that not a single booth will 
remain unsold by the opening date of the convention. 


Our exhibitors necessarily assume considerable 
expense in maintaining these displays, and are 
jvstly entitled to a fair consideration by members 
of our Association. Rarely do school people have 
the opportunity to secure information of so wide 
variety. Here may be found attractive and instruc- 
tive displays, emphasizing all phases of educational 
procedure. Competent experts in the various 
subjects represented will be in charge of the exhibit 
booths. Here the superintendent, principal and 
classroom teacher may discuss his needs with repre- 
sentatives from some of the best school supply firms 
and publishers in the country. Much time should 
be spent in the exhibit hall by all who are interested 
in obtaining the best that may be found in the 
educational field. 


Many superintendents and principals will empha- 
size the importance of this feature of the convention 
by urging those under their supervision to spend as 
much time as possible in visiting the exhibits. 


The following well known firms have engaged 
space and will maintain attractive displays: 


DIRECTORY OF EXHIBITORS 


Eastern Kentucky Teachers College, Richmond, 


Ky. 

Iroquois Publishing Company, Syracuse, New 
York. 

Loose Leaf Education, Incorporated, Columbvs, 
Ohio. ; 

Western Kentucky State Teachers College, 
Bowling Green, Ky. 

Bowling Green Business University, Bowling 


Green, Ky. 
W. M. Welch Manufacturing Company, Chicago, 
Ill 


American Education Press Incorporated, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Ohio Valley Teachers Agency, Mentor, Ky. 

Clarence R. Smith & Company, Louisville, Ky. 

E. W. A. Rowles Company, Chicago, III. 

Steel Furniture Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Louisville Music and Radio Company, Louisville, 
Ky. 

The Columbia School Supply Company, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Boston Shoe Company, Louisville, Ky. 

The Christian Science Monitor, Louisville, Ky. 

Southern Teachers Agency, Louisville, Ky. 

State Young Men’s Christian Association of 
Kentucky, Louisville, Ky. 

The World Book Company, Chicago, IIl. 

Byck Bros. & Company, Louisville, Ky. 

Elliott Tours, Talladega, Ala. 

Westminster Teachers Bureau, Louisville, Ky. 

Laurel Book Company, Chicago, III. 

J. B. Lippincott Company, Chicago, III. 





TEMPLEGi> IOURS 
Routes of greatest general interest through 


$430 up 
France, Italy, Spain, Britain, Switzerland, 
Germany, Austria, Greece, Egypt, Palestine. 
Yachting on the Mediterranean 

Best Cabin and Tourist sailings. Satisfying all 
around tours featuring historic, scenic and 
artistic highspots. Extensive motoring and 
sightseeing. Cultured wide-awake leaders, con- 
genial company, small parties. The fullest re- ! 
turns for time and money. 

Send for booklet 


INTERCOLLEGIATE SERIES 
Majoring in Music, Art, French, 
Literature or History 
Famous Leaders, College Credit 


Send for booklet 


TEMPLES TouRS 


443-X-Park Square Building, Boston 
New York Chicago San Francisco 

















Hall & McCreary Company, Chicago, III. 

Webster Publishing Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

Forbes Manufacturing Company, Owensboro, Ky. 

Chicago Apparatus Company, Chicago, III. 

The American Crayon Company, Sandusky, Ohio. 

Macmillian Company, Chicago, III. ; 

Lyons and Carnahan, Chicago, IIl. 

Smith Heating Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 

A. J. Nystrom & Company, Chicago, III. 

Rand McNally & Company, Chicago, III. 

nen Company, Minneapolis, 

inn. 

The Beck Duplicator Company, New York City. 

Educational Publishing Company, ( hicago, III. 

Dodd, Mead & Company, New York City. 

F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N. Y. 

Practical Drawing Company, Chicago, III. 

Denoyer-Geppert Company, Chicago, III. 

The Gregg Publishing Company, Chicago, III. 

Singer Sewing Machine Company, New York City. 

West Virginia Seating Company, Huntington, 
W. Va. 

Thomas Charles Company, Chicago, IIl. 

The Frontier Press Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Rawlings-McNeill Company, Louisville, Ky. 

The Classroom Teacher, Inc., Chicago, III. 

American Seating Company, Chicago, IIl. 

Wallace Manufacturing Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

The Heyer Duplicator Company, Inc., Chicago, 
Ill. 

Weber Costello Company, Chicago Heights, III. 

Hill-Standard Company, Anderson, Ind. 

Luther O. Draper Shade Co., Spiceland, Ind. 

Peabody School Furniture Company, North 
Manchester, Ind. 

Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co., Chicago, III. 

Binney and Smith Company, New York City. 

Standard School Equipment Co., Louisville, Ky. 

Hart Manufacturing Company, Louisville, Ky. 

Central School Supply Company, Louisville, Ky. 

The Louisville Courier-Journal. 
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NOTED SPEAKERS FOR THE K. E. A. CONVENTION 





Dr. J. M. Glass, Prof. Secondary Education Rollins College, 
Winter Park, Fla, K, E. A. Convention. 





James M. GLAss 
(Originally appearing in the High 
School Teacher) 


James M. Glass attained prominence in 
the junior high school field during his 
principalship of the well-known Washington 
Junior High of Rochester, New York. He 
left this position in 1921 to become Director 
of Junior High Schools for the state of 
Pennsylvania. His “manual for Junior 
High Schools” was published by the Penn- 


sylvania Department of Public Instruction. 


in July, 1926. 


During 1923 he was special investigator 
for the Commonwealth Fund in a survey 
of curriculum practices covering fourteen 
school systems distributed throughout the 
country. He was also chairman of a com- 
mittee of the National Council of Education 
on the junior high school program of 
studies. In these capacities he prepared 
reports that have received nation-wide 
recognition. His latest contribution is 
Monograph 25, entitled “Curriculum 
Practices in the Junior High School and 
Grades Five and Six,’ published by the 


Dr. Glenn Frank, President University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wis. Convention speaker for Wednesday evening, April 18th. 





Department of Education, University of 
Chicago. 


Since 1925 Mr. Glass has been in Florida 
where he has done work of consultation in 
connection with the state’s expansion on 
the 6-3-3 and 6-6 plans. He is professor 
of Secondary Education at Rollins College, 
Winter Park. 


In other states his activities comprise 
summer school and extension classes, con- 
sultation on the organization of Junior and 
Junior-Senior High Schools, and lectures 
on Junior High School Education. 


INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 


The plan that is most used in solving the 
problem of adapting the school to the 
individual pupils so that each may work 
according to his ability, and so that he may 
at the same time participate in the life of 
the school and thus be a member of a com- 
munity and not a mere individual indepen- 
dent of every other child in the school, is 
to divide a given grade into a number of 
groups so that pupils of like ability will be 
in the same group. The usual plan is to 
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form three groups; the rapid, the average, 
and the slow, and to adapt the curriculum 
and the instruction to each group. 

Various bases are used for classifying 
pupils in groups for individual instruction, 
such as intelligence quotient, mental age, 
educational age, and teacher’s judgment. 
There is usually a combination of two or 
more of the bases; the teacher’s judgment 
appearing most often in combinations, but 
rarely as the only basis for classification. 

The plan of grouping pupils is used in the 
elementary grades more than in the junior 
and senior high schools. Of 163 cities with 
from 10,000 to 30,000 population reporting 
to the Bureau of Education of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, 145 have adopted the 
plan in some or all of the elementary grades; 
119 in some or all of the junior-high school 
grades; and 81 in some or all of the senior 
or regular four-year high schools. Of 89 
cities of 30,000 to 100,000 population 
reporting, 66 use the plan in the elementary 
grades; 57 in the junior high school; and 
36 in the senior or four-year high school. 
Of 40 cities of 100,000 or more population, 
36 use the plan in elementary grades, 28 
in the junior high school and 26 in the 
senior or four-year high school. 





R. J. Condin, Supt. Cincinnati Public Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
who will address the K.E.A.Convention, Friday eve., April 20, 


REDUCED RATES FOR THE 
CONVENTION 


The Southeastern Passenger Association 
has granted a special rate of one and one- 
half fare for round trip based on the iden- 
tification certificate plan from all stations 
in Kentucky and from Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
Jellico, Tenn. Selling dates for convention 
tickets will be in effect April 17th to 
midnight of Thursday, April 19th, with 
final limit returning midnight Sunday, 
April 22nd. 

Attention is hereby called to the fact 
that each member must have the regular 
identification certificate, furnished by the 
Secretary of the Association, when purchas- 
ing round trip ticket from the local station. 
These will be furnished to all members who 
have not already received them, if request 
for them is made of the Secretary. Without 
the certificate ticket agent cannot sell the 
reduced fare ticket since the certificate will 
be his authority for giving reduction in 
fare. It must be remembeied that all 
members who do not have the identifica- 
tion certificate at time of purchasing 
ticket will have no redress for rebate. 


County and city superintendents should 


request sufficient certificates to supply all 
who wish to attend the convention. 





Dr, Frank D, Slutz, Dayton, Ohio, 
K, E. A, Convention speaker, 
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George A. Works, Chicago University, K. E. A. speaker. 


GEORGE A. WorKs 


Native of the the state of Wisconsin and 
did my undergraduate work and two years 
of graduate work at the University of 
Wisconsin. I also did graduate work at 
Columbia University and Harvard Uni- 
versity. My doctorate is from the latter 
institution. 


I spent several years in public school 
work in Wisconsin. Was on the faculty 
of the universities of Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota, each for one year. From 1914—- 
1927 I was head of the department of rural 
education at Cornell University. Since 
July 1, 1927, dean of the Graduate Library 
School, University of Chicago. 


Director of the New York State Rural 
School Survey and of the Texas Educa- 
tional Survey. Served on the survey 
staffs in Oklahoma, Utah, Manitoba, 
Indiana and Porto Rico. 





FIFTY-ONE YEARS A TEACHER 


How would you like to have a record of 
having taught for more than half a 
century? Better still, how would you like 
to have a record of having taught more 
than half a hundred years in one county? 
J. M. Littrell, Powersburg, Kentucky, has 
such a record. He began teaching in the 
schools of Wayne County in 1867, when he 
was only sixteen years of age and has not 
missed a term since that date. In his 
fifty-one years of teaching he has taught 
fifty-four rural schools and seven “select” 
(subscription) schools. It is interesting 
to know that in all of this period he has 
lived in the same home and has lived at 
home every year but three. 


In a letter to the editor Mr. Littrell says, 
“All of my schools except two have taught 
within two miles of Otter Creek, a stream 
in the southern part of Wayne County. 
I have made teaching a life work. While 
it has not been very profitable from a 
financial standpoint, it is rich in memories. 
In many instances I have taught three 
generations, and some pupils who attended 
my first school are now great-grandparents.” 


The Wayne County Outlook in comment- 
ing on Mr. Littrell’s work says: ‘‘Had any 
other slogan than ‘service’ been uppermost 
in the mind of this, Wayne County’s own 
son, his record of influence and genuine 
service as a teacher of children would never 
have been so enviable. If there is another 
county in the State that boasts of such a 
record we should be glad to hear from it.” 


A few years ago the schools of Dalton, 
Mass., and Winnetka, IIl., inaugurated 
methods to adapt the school to the indi- 
vidual, hence their methods have become 
known as the Dalton plan and the Winnetka 
technique. 


That these two methods are becoming 
popular is evident from replies made to a 
questionnaire submitted by the Bureau of 
Education to all cities of 10,000 or more 
population. Of 280 superintendents in 
cities of this size reporting, 44 are using the 
Dalton plan or some modification of it; 
and 42 are using the Winnetka technique 
or an adaptation of it. 


Further information is contained in 
Bureau of Education, Bulletin, 1927, No. 8. 
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ONE HUNDRED PER CENT SCHOOLS 
Honor ROLL 


Membership dues have been received in 
the Secretary’s office for one hundred per 
cent of the teachers employed in the follow- 
ing schools representing county, city and 
graded systems. Superintendents are urged 
to redeem pledges as soon as convenient 
by forwarding to the Secretary’s office the 
membership dues. All schools remitting 
dues for one hundred per cent of the teach- 
ers employed will be published in the 
JOURNAL under the caption one hundred 
per cent schools. An attractive certificate 
issued by the Association will be mailed to 
all schools who actually enroll their teach- 
ers on one hundred per cent basis. 





































































































County Superintendent 
Boyd L. C. Caldwell 
Spencer ...G. Louis Hume 
Marshall Roy O. Chumbler 
f(T Rate Ope eee ee H. C. Burnett 
EL Lor ea ee etree ree ete ero Iva Anderson 
Eo ers ...W. M. Totty 
McCracken............. C. H. Gentry 
EO | Ee Re eet eae cate por er V. W. Wallis 
Laurel L. B. Hammack 
PIC RGETSON 2k ns sts eet N. O. Kimbler 
Owsley County. cise s.0-..2.--5:-e-.-hs Je Creech 
ES Sea ee ereree ee Anna L. Bertram 
Nicholas w........da S. Taylor 
i) fihak Dees eae oe ee anes R. W. Kincaid 
Hendeérson..........:..-...-.- ene N. O. Kimbler 
Lewis ae Anna L. Bertram 
Nichola@:<..0:..:._...2.- Mrs. Eda S. Taylor 
Ln Dee R. W. Kincaid 
Muhlenberg M.C. Hughes 
li oc) Rene ae eee .W. T. McClain 
Deca, C2 1 Se te a anne N. J. Parsons 
Caldwell ..R. E. Traylor 
Pein Oo oso a M. H. Norton 
CES ie ne ee ene ere W. M. Watkins 
MGREGOMERY 5. ooo. once cscs Mrs. W.G. Marshall 
Warren:.......,.....-- eee poi inde ae G. R. McCoy 
Ce acne N eee Baxter Bledsoe 
Camapelle...:...---...:.-: MERE ee eee J. W. Reiley 
Grayson z Jntetasesnée ass-0013 Ws CBE E 
IE EN ct?) aa ee meemmenmieneenmmnane 75.5) 5275 (- 
ON EE oe ee W. W. Evans 
Hancock R. I. Glover 
Oldham veoe--ee-J- W. Selph 
Bullitt . Ora L. Roby 
Edmonson Gertie Lindsey 
Clinton... decd Ls 9;. York 
Logan R. N. Beauchamp 
Carlisle...... scales, ID. ester 
Pike Fonso Wright 
i, ae ...R. G. Vass 
Hardin T. M. Lewis 
Washington J. F. McWhorter 
Rockcastle Maye Neal 
Marion J. W. Clarkson 
ib: ae L. E. Meece 














Daviess........ J. W. Snyder 
LCN La a Mattie Dalton 
Owen Noe inlA Saar s Mrs. Clara A. Jones 
oT Ee a nae ea ny teehee ees A. M. Shelton 
G21) | I ee pen eae me Clay Tharp 
Jy) CC) NR eee eee reece Lelia J. Harris 
Gravee. epee ote be Rect J. B. Hardeman 
| 5 (0) A eS earn wea See -H. H. Taylor 
CRG WAY at ae Sn ee R. E. Broach 
Oe as eek sees es SO 
[DU CC) he nnne eecremeee A0) son)! 
Perny COunty s...2c.a:<..cccectseeeeesssneesass ace es CoN per 
Bell County............ sake d yay Se cate ae Jakie Howard 
Bourbon: County..........--.....-----:00-<:+-:.--) Ve MIGVOY 
‘Paylon County 6-2... G. E. Sapp 


Greet C O8NTY = 5.00 soece _.. wwwBess F. Cabell 
GaltatiniCounty.........--..:-.2.520-- ....Mrs. Joe Smith 
Winter County 0s ak ee Carrie Eble 


Cities and Towns Superintendent 


Wm. R. Belknap School, 








Louisville Adelaide Seekamp 
Oakdale School, Louisville....Fannie H. Loewenstein 
Prestonsburg City Schools...................... T. J. Currey 
Fort Thomas City Schools.................... D. W. Bridges 
Geo. Morris School, Louisville............ Amelia Seiler 
Cochran School, Louisville................ Lucy Spurgeon 
Bethel Academy................-...-----4 Geo. B. Burkholder 
J. B. Atkinson School, Louisville........ Anne Grunder 
F. T. Salisbury School, Louisville............ R. J. Bell 
Geo. W. Morris School, Louisville........ Amelia Seiler 
Glasgow Public Schools.................-.----- R. A. Palmore 
Emerson School, Louisville........ Georgia M. Brown 
Ferguson Graded School, Somerset......V. D. Roberts 
Weeksbury Graded Schools.................... Earl C. Reed 


John Marshall School, Louisville......Minnie L. Burks 
Sonora High School H. M. Wesley 
Lancaster Graded School................ Eliza E. Smith 
Grahn Graded School O. L. Kiser 
Eastern Departmental School, 



































Louisville Eva T. Mason 
Butler Graded and High School............ C. A. Stokes 
Brooksville Public Schools............ J. Harvey Sweeney 
Emmet Field School, Louisville..Nora E. Wellenvoss 
Providence City Schools L. P. Jones 
Burgin Schools. W. M. Wesley 
Montgomery Street School, 

Louisville Mrs. Beatrice W. Johnson 
Western Departmental School, 

Louisville Gertrude Kohnhorst 
Mutray High School........................... W. J. Caplinger 
Casey County High School, Liberty....J. D. Hamilton 
Carrollton PaulB. Boyd 
Grayson Street School, Louisville........ Lillian Logan 
Russellville C.T. Canon 
Carlisle E. E. Pfanstiel 
Livingston County High School, 

Smithland J. Preston Dabney 
Mayfield K. R. Patterson 





Tompkinsville High School................ L. L. Rudolph 
Rochester Graded and High School....J. Carson Gary 
Orangeburg Consolidated School, 











Maysville Ercel R. Fryer 
George Washington School, 

Louisville Nata Lee Woodruff 
Anchorage A. B. Crawford 
ie cistcciiionenistesincabccheactael Bettie C. Morgan 
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Hardin Graded and High School Junius Lewis 
Owensboro . L. Foust 
Frankfort City Schools J. W. Ireland 
Mt. St. Joseph’s Ursuline Convent - 
lemy. ......-Mother M. 

Glendale Public Schools 
Hazelwood School, Louisville. 
Hodgenville Graded School 
Nannie Lee Frayser School, 

Louisville. 

George Rogers Clark School, 

Louisville 
Mt. Sterling City Schools 
Geo. D. Prentice School, 

Louisville “Mrs. H. R. Whitesides 
Monsarrat School, Louisville... Elizabeth Gardner 
Parkland School, Louisville. Anna M. Bligh 
Jas. Russell Lowell School, Louisville..Ada G. Bache 
Beechmont School, 

Louisville Roselyn J. Loewenstein 
Nicholasville City Schools.................... H. C. Burnett 
Caneyville Graded & High School..Stephen S. Wilson 
Owensboro. J. L. Foust 
Anchorage A. B. Crawford 
La Grange Graded and Oldham County 

High School H. R. Kirk 

enkins Public Schools. J. G. Long 
enkins School Davis Fields 
cRoberts School E. L. Swetman 
Dunham School R. F. Latham 
Burdine School Virgil Payne 
Memorial School; Hardyville .E. H. Ashbrook 
Margaret Merker: School, Louisville. Mamie Drewry 
Ashland City Schools ........................-.....C. E. Ackley 
Senior High School, Ashland J. D. Falls 
Coles Jr. High School, Ashland ..........W. B. Jackson 
Bayless School, Ashland........Bertha L. McClelland 
Clyffeside School, Ashland._.......... J. B. Picklesimer 
John Grant Crabbe School , 

Ashland Edith A. Chapman 
John F. Hager School, Ashland V. R. DeLong 
Means School, Ashland -.........Hattie M. Faulkner 
Normal School, Ashland John H. Williams 
Oakview School, Ashland Bertha K. Roberts 
Pollard School, Ashland Mrs. Ruby Ogden 
Wylie School, Ashland Katharine E. Haskins 
William C. Condit School, Ashland.....H. R. Brown 
Campbellsville. N. E. Helderman 
Bevier-Cleaton Chas. S. Brown 
Harlan W. D. Jones 
Cave City D. P. Curry 
McFerran School, Louisville Elsie Weibel 
New Castle High School Joe Blankinship 
Red House A. T. Ross 
Newby High School W. T. Pelphrey 
Mayslick Senselitesed School G. Young 
Woodleigh Consolidated School Geo. L. Evans 
Dover School Mrs. Nellie Flesher 
Hindman Settlement School J. F. Smith 
Oakland Graded and High School............ P. M. Grise 
Harlan City Schools W. D. Jones 
West Point School W. A. Shelton 
Fordsville High School B. M. Owen 
John C. Strother School, 

Louisville Jennie T. Summers 
Western Ky. State Teachers College 

Faculty. H. H. Cherry 
inotien City Schools. Everett Howton 
Pembroke Graded Schools Chas. J. Petrie 
Irvine City Schools. J. O. Cannon 
Cynthiana City Schools. J. W. Brooke 








es O'Flynn 
. M. F. Hays 
Elsa Stutz 
Fred E. Conn 


Lizzie Anstatt 








Mrs. Anna Krieger 
H. A. Babb 





































































































Science Hill Graded and High 
School . 
Morgan School 
Madisonville City Schools. 
Margaret Merker School. 

te yt Bey Schools. 

Meransburg 

Maysville. 
Paintsville City Schools. 
Henderson City Schools. C. E. Dudley 
Owingsville City Schools...................C. F. Martin 
Henry Clay School, Louisville..........Marian Curry 
Washington High School, Maysville....Allilee King 
McAfee High & Graded School........Lucile D. Sharp 
Minerva High School E. E. Allison 
Pineville City Schools W. M. Wilson 
Springfield City Schools Elmer D. Hinkle 
Franklin City Schools. W. L. Matthews 
Versailles City Schools. Paul L. Garrett 
Uniontown Public Schools B. L. Curry 
Louisa High School Wm. H. Vaughn 
Rockport Graded and High School....Stanley Phillips 
Morton Junior High School, 

Lexington Mary L. Hunt 
Ravenna Graded School ‘ 

Male High School, Louisville........... J. B. Carpenter 
Morganfield City Schools T. O. Hall 
Vine Grove Graded and High School......L. G. Shultz 
Sebree Graded and High School............ A. B. Clayton 
Beaver Dam Graded and High School....E. E. Tartar 
Lawrenceburg City Schools Charles O. Ryan 
Corbin City Schools A. R. Evans 
Elizabethtown City Schools.......................- J.C. Pirtle 
Union Graded and High School Ira L. Harrison 
Bowling Green City Schools...................- T. C. Cherry 
Irvington Graded and High School....Geo. S. Ditto 
Middlesboro City Schools.................... J. W. Bradner 
Sardis Consolidated School Thos. L. Hankins 
Seventh Street School, Henderson....Ellen G. Young 
Center Street School, Henderson 

Barret High School, Henderson................. J. E. Beck 
Audubon School, Henderson.................... G. L. Utley 
Jefferson School, Henderson 

Junior High School, Henderson 

Somerset City Schools... P. H. Hopkins 
Centre College Faculty Chas. J. Turck 
Belfry High School Amos Runyon 
Rectorville Consolidated School, 

Maysville. R. B. Cartmell 
Berea Graded School Jas. C. Bowman 
Elsmere Public School x Arnett 
Edmonton Graded School 
Perryville High School 
Benton Independent Graded 

School ..Tullus Chambers 
Livermore Graded and High School........ L. V. Burge 
Rowan County High School, 

Morehead 
Perryville High School 
Edmonton Graded School 
Elsmere Public School, Erlanger 
Rectorville Consolidated School, 
Maysville 


Marshall Harris 
E. S. Ryle 
Harper Gatton 
Mamie Drewry 
G. L. Tiller 


Mrs. Elizabeth Bullock 
H. C. Taylor 






























































F. McGuire 


Edgar Arnett 


R. B. Cartmell 
Berea Graded School Jas. C. Bowman 
Belfry High School Amos Runyon 
Centre College Faculty, Danville....Chas. J. Turck 
Piner Consolidated School, 

Morning View 








Elma Taylor 
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Dr. George D. Strayer, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, K. E. A. speaker, 





Catlettsburg City Schools...................- J. T. Miracle 
Hopkinsville High School....................-- T. B. Sporing 
Lewisburg Consolidated School, 

North Fork 
Augusta Public Schools 
Augusta Tilghman High School, 

Paducah Walter C. Jetton 
Wingo High School Woodfin Hutson 
Maysville City Schools..................-- J. Howard Payne 
Greensburg. H. T. Peterson 
Somerset Schools P. H. Hopkins 
Eminence Public Schools S. V. Noe 
Hartford High School 
Crofton High School 
Bardstown Graded and High School....W. F. Hibbs 
Greenville Public Schools..................-- C. H. Jaggers 
Taylorsville High School Guy G. Nichols 
Clay City Schools J. L. Pilkenton 
Hickman City Schools. J. M. Calvin 
Winchester City Schools.................--- E. F. Birckhead 
Central City Public Schools. Tim Meinschein 
Earlington City Schools. A. P. Prather 
Georgetown City Schools..............-- J. W. Lancaster 
Olive Hill City Schools L. H. Mills 
Lebanon Junction Pubic Schools, Roscoe L. Murray 
Florence Graded High School..............-- A. M. Yealey 
Vanceburg Schools A. W. Glasgow 





W. B. Dampier 
Neal A. Ranson 
































Bright, beautiful 
books to make 
music and classwork 
file. «diy 


CorrELATE the fire and beauty of music with 
your classwork, in ways so exciting and mod- 
ern as to seem just play! This is easy with 
the new bright, beautiful books for primary, 
grades, rural schools, junior high, senior 
high — whatever you teach. . . . For the 
grades, the néw Kinscella Music Apprecia- 
tion Readers, unique, wonderful stories with 
music illustrations. The fourth reader, just 
out, carries the pupils to the homes of clock- 
makers, violin-makers, Hans Christian Ander- 
sen, Grieg — making every visit come alive 
through Orthophonic Records, . These books 
have bright colors and are full of clocks, 
wooden dolls, little red fiddles! 

The Fullerton pamphlet, published by the 
State of Iowa, helps rural schools use Ortho- 
phonic Music wisely. (Especially delightful 
are the folk-dances and singing games!) ... 
The Silver-Burdett Books, with Orthophonic 
Records, are inspirational helps for junior 
high. 

And whatever the grade or the school, the 
new revised Victor text, “What We Hear in 
Music,” is the fundamental work. Standard for 
all teaching of Music Appreciation—the great 
music-source book in thousands’ of schools. 
..- Let us send you full details. Also the new 
Educational Catalog of Orthophonic Records, 
a big help just to read! Use the coupon. 


The Educational Department 


= 


Vicror TALKING MAcHINE Co., CAMDEN, N. J., U.S.A. 








VICTOR TALKING MACHINE COMPANY KJ-4 
Camden, New Jersey 

Please send me the New Educational Catalog and Graded 
List of Victor Records for Home, School and College. Also 
details of the Music Appreciation books I have checked. 

0 The Kinscella Readers, First, Second, Third and Fourth 

0) The Fullerton Pamphlet for Rural Schools 

) The Silver-Burdett Books for Junior High 

(The Victor new, revised standard work, ‘‘What We 
Hear in Music’’ 


Name 





Address. 
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Cornelia S, Adair, President, N. E. A. 
K, E, A. Convention speaker. 





SOUTHERN EXPERIENCE SHOWS 
ELEVEN-YEAR COURSE IS 
ENOUGH 


Of the 844 secondary schools on the 
accredited southern list of the Association 
of colleges and secondary schools of the 
Southern States in 1926, 53.1 per cent were 
built on a seven-grade elementary school 
and 46.9 per cent were built on an eight- 
grade elementary school. More than half 
the schools complete the high school course 
in 11 years. A study, conducted by the 
secretary of the commission on secondary 
schools, covering six years, of the records 
in college of the graduates from the schools 
on the southern list brings this statement 
from Doctor. Roemer: “There does not 
seem to be any appreciable difference be- 
tween the efficiency of the seven-and eight- 
grade elementary school as measured by 
this process.” 


The table presented by the secretary in 
his report shows less than one-half of one 
per cent difference. One wonders why 
school boards continue to pay for an extra 
year or keep the children an extra year in 
school without additional advancement. 
One wonders why superintendents will 


advise this waste of money and of time. 
Here are nearly half a million high school 
pupils succeeding under the 11-year system. 
It is no experiment. It has proven its 
worth by 30 to 40 years’ trial. 


While New England was trying out the 
nine-grade elementary school and all the 
North an eight-grade elementary school, 
the South built its system on a seven-year 
elementary school. The junior high school 
was put in chiefly to reorganize the 
advanced grammar grades, and bring the 
adolescent period within the high school. 


Salt Lake City has recently changed 
from an 8-4 system to a 6-5 system and 
the superintendent reports favorable results 
and the approval of the people. There is 
not any one of the seven objectives that 
cannot be realized in an 11-year system 
as readily as in a 12-year system. The com- 
mission on reorganization of secondary 
education did not commit itself to any set 
plan, but was dealing chiefly with the 
adolescent period. The report clearly 
states that many should go on to the senior 
high school from the eighth grade in the 
interest of ‘economy of time.”’ 


Do the pupils who come up from the 
three-year junior school to the tenth grade 
show any superiority over those who for- 
merly were promoted from the same grades? 
Ask the senior principals. Then why waste 
the year and all that extra year’s cost ?— 
High School Quarterly, University of 
Georgia, Joseph S. Stewart, editor. 








NOTE-O MAKES IT FUN 
TO LEARN MUSIC SYMBOLS 


NOTE-O is a game for all ages and any number 
of players. It’s exciting and instructive. It 
teaches quick recognition of the symbols—yet 
accuracy must be combined with alertness to win. 
Grade teachers will find NOTE-O an instrvctive 
diversion for | oth the music and play hours. 

If you are interested in NOTE-O or any other 
teachers’ aids and devices, write to our Mr. Ben- 
jamin Barton, in care of 


PRACTICAL DRAWING COMPANY 


1516 South Wabash Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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Yo. 165 Porter—Strengthening 





MEASURES AFFECTING EDUCA- 
TION IN KENTUCKY PASSED 
AT 1928 SESSION OF THE 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


IN SENATE 


83 Porter—Appropriation for U. K. 
Dormitories. 

89 Walker—Appropriation for K. S. 
I. C. Dormitory. 

compul- 


(D.) 


sory attendance law. 


No. 185 Vincent—Permitting Board Re- 


gents W. K. T. C. to convey R. E. 


No. 201 Davis—Levy of seven cents for 


University of Louisville. 

. 212 White—Repeal County School 
Budget Act. (D.) 

. 349 Young—Repeal Summer T. S. 
School Act. 


Yo. 430 Porter—Amend law relating to 


classified towns and cities. 


In HousE 


Yo. 132 Howard—Free textbooks for basic 


grades. 


No. 140 Edwards—Affecting boards of edu- 


cation of fourth-class cities. 

. 323 May—Raising per diem for County 
School Board Members to $100 
annually. 


No. 343 Hagan—Providing for distraining 


of taxes in G. C. S. districts. 
.453 Lewis—Emp. Board Education 
first-class cities to transport crip- 
pled children to school. 
. 455 Lewis—Reg. law pertaining to 
schools and Board Education first- 
class city. 


Yo. 490 Howard—Providing teachers’ pen- 


sion fund. (D.) 

. 496 White—Prescribe procedure 
whereby adjacent school districts 
may be consolidated. (D.) 


10. 556 Alcock—Requiring itemized state- 


ment school disbursements pub- 
lished in newspapers. 


Yo. 573 Land—Authorize sale and convey- 


ance U. K.R.E. 

. 598 Dunn—Jack Howard’s Substitute 
excepting cities of first four classes 
from provision of State-wide adop- 
tion of textbooks in junior and 
senior high schools. 

. 599 Hunter—Requiring teaching of 
public speaking in elementary 
schools. 


No. 649 May—Giving teachers ten years 
experience same basic salary as 
high school graduates. 

680 Howard—Provision for Supervi- 
sory Attendance Officers. 

734 Dorman—Taking taxes from 
Common School fund that is 
levied on Bank Stock and Building 
and Loan Associations. 

Yo. 746 Jeter—Budget Appropriation for 

1929. 

. 747 Jeter—Budget Appropriation for 
1930. 

. 758 Alcock—Authorize school for deaf 
to convey real estate. 


No. 
No. 


“READING OBJECTIVES” 


My DEAR SUPERINTENDENT: 

You are advised that “Reading Objec- 
tives” by Anderson and Davidson has 
been approved as basis for questions in 
Theory and Practice in elementary teachers 
examinations 1928. By agreement with 
Laurel Book Company of Chicago, these 
books can be purchased by Kentucky 
teachers, singly or in quantities, at $1.35 
each, f. o. b. 


Specifically, Theory and Practice ques- 
tions for the present year will be based on 
(a) “Reading Objectives,” pages 1 to 200 
(b) “‘The Elementary Course of Study” and 
(c) ‘School Laws.” 

Very sincerely, 
WARREN PEYTON, 
Director of Certification 


TEACHERS’ EXAMINATIONS 1928 


The first teachers’ examination for the 
present year will be held in each of the 


counties on the fourth Thursday and 
Friday in May. This date falls on May 
24th and 25th. 


The second examination will be held in 
each of the counties on the second Thursday 
and Friday in July. This date falls on 
July 12th and 13th. 


Applicants who have not held teacher’s 
certificates prior to year 1927 must present 
satisfactory evidence of having earned at 
least four standard high school credits as 
prerequisite for entering these examina- 
tions. Those who have held teachers 
certificates prior to 1927 may enter these 
examinations by establishing this fact. 
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Asheville Normal and Associated Schools 
Summer School 


ELEVENTH SESSION 
June 13-July 25, 1928 


A great cosmopolitan summer schoo! 2,250 feet above 
the sea, surrounded by 60 peaks 6,000 feet high. 


1,785 attended the 1927 summer session from ~35 
states, 


The Summer Session of the Asheville Normal is one 
of the state summer schools of North Carolina, 


Faculty of ninety from twenty universities and teach- 
ers colleges, 

220 courses offered for kindergarten, primary, gram- 
mar grade, music teachers, athletic coaches, physical 
~- ne high school teachers, supervisors, and princi- 
pals. 

Accommodations for 700 on campus, Room and 
board in dormitories is $42 for six weeks. Rooms may 
be reserved now by forwarding $5 of thisamount. Board 
in private homes is from $10 to $15 per week. Tuition 
$12 for four courses, 


Reduced round-trip fares to Asheville good for four 
months, 


For catalog, address 


JOHN E. CALFEE, LL.D., President 
ASHEVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 





MAIN 9372 





A Treat To Eat 


AT THE 


WALNUT CAFETERIA 


Incorporated 


W. M. HUGHES, Manager 


Service and Quality 


HOURS— 
Lunch 11 to 2:30 
Dinner 5 to 8 P. M. 


Cor. Third & Walnut _—__ Louisville, Ky. 





FREE PARKING SPACE FOR OUR PATRONS WHILE DINING AT OUR 
CAFETERIA IN HUGHES PARKING LOT ON WALNUT STREET 











Price deLuxe Tours 
ALL EXPENSE PLAN 


Under Personal Escort 


Educational Tour Thru 
New England 
July 17th to 27th 


Including Niagara Falls, Thousand Islands, 
St. Lawrence Rapids, Montreal, Boston, Cape 
Cod Canal, New York and Washington. 
Stopovers can be arranged for Atlantic City. 


a 
Yellowstone National };; 
Park Tour 
August 7th to 22nd 


Spending five days in Yellowstone Park; 
stopping at St. Louis, Kansas City, Denver, 
Salt Lake City, Chicago, Royal Gorge, Great 
Salt Lake, Colorado Springs, Pike’s Peak and 
other scenic points in Colorado and Utah. 


FOR DETAILED INFORMATION— 


Mrs. H. D. PRICE 
Phone 2338 


1036 Juliana St. Parkersburg, W. Va. 











TIP SAMS 


of KENTUCKY 
And Other Poems by Kentucky’s Teacher-Poet, 
COTTON NOE 


“Read this treasure trove from the Bluegrass and 
you will agree that in Cotton Noe Kentucky has a poet 
and philosopher par excellence.”"— Literary Lantern, 


“Cotton Noe, singer extraordinary, introduces to the 
world some folk who will sure take their permanent 
place in literature. In his Chautauqua of birds, insects 
and frogs, he takes a crack at the follies of creation, 
and, incidently, does not leave Chanticleer a leg to 
stand on,”"—Courier-Journal, 


“Undoubtedly Cotton Noe is another poet of the 
people like Riley and Foss,""—Boston Transcript, 


“The indigenous flavors of Bluegrass ooze from these 
lines as pungently as aromatic odors from the songs of 
Homer.”—Col, Hofer in The Lariat, 

_ ‘In Old Perugia grips and holds me with a strange de- 
light, something like that felt on reading Beaudelaire’s 
rare prose gems, It is intoxicating.”—Mary Leedy 
Flanigan in the American Poetry Magazine, 


SEND 


COTTON NOE, 
Lexington, Ky., 
$2 and receive an autographed copy of Tip Sams. 
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THE KENTUCKY EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION AND THE 
LEGISLATURE 


By J. L. Foust 


The Kentucky Education Association 
had the following major objectives in its 
legislative program for the 1928 meeting of 
the General Assembly: 


1. Provision for a new State Board of 
Education. 


2. An equalization fund to be distrib- 
uted to educational units on the basis of 
need. 


3. A-system for a State teacher’s retire- 
ment fund. 


4. Amendment of the compulsory 
school attendance law so as to make it 
more effective. 


5. Repeal of the county school budget 
act. 


6. Modification of the Howard text- 
book law. 


7. Oppose the repeal of the county 
school administration law. 


The Kentucky Education Association 
Legislative Committee worked faithfully to 
bring these aims to realization and with the 
aid of legislators that have unswerving 
loyalty to the school interests were, under 
the circumstances, very successful. 


The bill to revert to election of county 
superintendents by popular vote was de- 
feated outright. This was the greatest 
victory and should give encouragement to 
our educational forces for it shows that 
more of our legislators than ever before are 
determined that some of our basic school 
laws shall remain inviolate. 


Four of the other six objectives. were 
realized in laws passed. it is true that the 
Teachers Retirement Law was amended so 
as to be optional and we did not get all the 
modifications of the textbook law that we 
desired. However, our efforts were re- 
warded in part and this gives us grounds to 
hope that other improvements can be 
secured later. There is no doubt but what 
the repeal of the county budget law that 
was passed in 1926 and the amendments 
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to the attendance law are advantages that 
will be felt in every section of the State. 


The State Board of Education and Equal- 
ization Fund are major changes and they 
will come only after much effort in educa- 
tion the publicity including our own 
educational family. These may be com- 
pared to the Department of Education in 
the national government. That has been 
suggested by the leading educators of the 
country for forty or fifty years and has been 
worked at intensively by them for the last 
ten or twelve years. Yet there are no signs 
of them giving up the fight, in fact, there 
seems to be renewed energy after each 
defeat in Congress. In like manner we 
would not be discouraged but plan to 
continue our campaign of enlightenment 
and publicity relative to the need of these 
improvements for our State school system. 











Teachers’ Marks 


Dr. J. D. FALLs, 
Principal Ashland High School, Ashland, Kentucky 


(Continued from March issue) 


EVOLUTION OF A MARKING SYSTEM 


In the Senior High School, Ashland, 
Kentucky, in the fall of 1924 the following 
marking system was being used: A was 
from 95-100; B, 90-94; C, 85-89; D, 80-84; 
E, 75-79; P, 60-69; below 60, VP or very 
poor; while F, or below 75% was failing. 
In addition to these marks two or three 
types of “conditions” were used. In 
order to determine definitely how this 
system was being used, the principal 
tabulated the marks that had been given in 
the previous semester by the teachers who 
were re-employed for the year of 1924-25. 
All marks falling below 75 and all ‘‘condi- 
tions’ were considered as F’s and so 
tabulated. The percentage of the marks 
was calculated and the distribution is 
shown in Table III. This table indicates 
that there was little or no understanding 
in so far as standards were concerned. 
Teacher, CL, gave 51% A’s and B’s, and 
4% failures; teacher, AA, gave 66% A’s 
and B’s, with 8% failures; BM gave 46% 
A’s and B’s and 30% failures; LB gave 71% 
A’s and B’s with no failures. While on the 
other extreme PE gave 25% A’s and B’s 
and 37% F's. It is easy to see that a 
teacher can gain great popularity among 
pupils when permitted to give as many high 
marks as she chooses. High marks do not 
always indicate good teaching nor high 
achievement on the part of the pupils. 
Where there is no limitation as to the 
number of different marks to be assigned, 
a premium is placed on the teacher who 
strives to gain popularity through high 
marks. And the teacher who is more 
sincere in her work is usually penalized 
and nearly always criticized adversely, 
because her pupils do not make as high 
marks as they did under the teacher who 
“plays to the galleries.’’ Parents are often 
prone to overestimate the poor teacher 
and severely criticize the one who is more 
sincere in her work. 





TABLE III 


Table III, showing the per cent of marks 
given by nineteen teachers during the 
second semester of 1923-’24. 


Teacher A B c D E sia 
% % % % % % 

Res 47 24 14 7 4 

a) 25 24 21 11 14 

16 19 20 18 9 18 

ae, | | | 15 11 10 16 37 

. 23 24 24 12 9 

49 20 12 0 0 

44 21 13 4 0 

21 25 19 11 10 

37 12 6 8 8 

22 16 25 15 3 

33 24 17 4 30 

30 22 15 3 6 

35 28 15 7 9 

28 21 13 9 4 

33 28 12 4 10 

42 22 6 1 0 

29 11 16 10 17 

17 9 7 11 26 

27 17 14 14 12 

School 

Average........15.8 29.8 20.3 15.1 8.6 10.4 


*The per cent marks under F are the combination of all 
marks given under the divisions: F. P. VP. 


Radical changes in school administration 
cannot be made successfully. Therefore, 
an administrator must proceed slowly. 
In order that standards for marking may be 
set up, a slow evolution of the marking 
system was inaugurated in the above 
named school. 


The A and B divisions were retained; 
C and D divisions were combined; E 
and F divisions were retained; and P, VP 
and ‘‘conditions’” were combined under 
failures. The letters C and D were com- 
bined as a compromise. Later the D was 
dropped, leaving only five divisions. 


The Normal Frequency Curve was 
adopted as follows: 3% A’s, 24% B’s, 46% 
C’s and D’s, 24% E’s and 3% F’s. At 
the end of the first six weeks’ term in the 
fall of 1924 the marks of all teachers were 
tabulated and the average for the school 
was as follows: 7.5% A’s; 20.3% B’s; 


50.2% C’s and D's; 15.6% E’s; and 6.3% 
F's. 


This distribution indicates the 
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teachers’ co-operation in the project. Only 
three teachers out of twenty-six adhered 
to the opinion that they were at liberty to 
distribute marks as they saw fit. 


Administrators should not compel 
teachers to cling tenaciously to the curve, 
but should urge them to use it as a standard. 
A variation of four or five points on any of 
the divisions should be classified as satis- 
factory, but teachers should be asked to 
justify wider deviations. 


To illustrate how the system is now 
working in the Ashland Senior High School 
a bulletin, which was mimeographed and 
issued to the teachers in the fall of 1927, is 
reproduced below. The percentages of 
marks in each division shown in Table IV, 
are based upon marks given at the close of 
the previous semester. This bulletin gives 
the name of the teacher, subject, and the 
per cent of marks in each division, with the 
explanations to the teachers. 


TEACHERS’ MARKS SECOND SEMESTER 
ASHLAND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
1926-1927 


“1. Below is the approximate per cent 
of marks given by each teacher of each 
department, the school average and the 
probability or normal frequency curve, which 
is our school standard. 


Teacher 
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School Average 
Normal] Curve........... 


“II. Conclusions: As compared with 
the normal frequency curve the average for 
the entire school is very good. The A’s are 


very favorable with one exception. The B’s 
are very satisfactory with five exceptions. 
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Seatwork Books 


FOR SILENT READING 


“My children clap their hands with 
joy when the books are passed to them.” 
—Delphine Lynn, Mulvane, Kan. 


Children in the primary grades are 
bubbling over with nervous activity. 
They want something to do, and if 
not given definite tasks will find some- 
thing to do. Good seatwork has a 
recreational element which appeals to 
the play instincts of children. The 
work delights them and they learn 
through play. The books listed below 
will give the children something to do 
—something worthwhile. 


FIRST GRADE SEATWORK 
7in.x 111% in.; 48 pages; two- 
color cover page; printed on draw- 
ing paper. Single copy, 20c post- 
paid. 

SECOND GRADE SEATWORK 
Part I. 7in. x 10in.; 48 pages; 
printed on drawing paper. Single 
copy, 20c postpaid. 

SECOND GRADE SEATWORK 
Part II. 7 in. x 10in.; 48 pages. 
Single copy, 20c postpaid. 

SECOND GRADE SEATWORK 
Complete. 7in. x 10in.; 96 pages. 
Single copy, 40c postpaid. 


THIRD GRADE SEATWORK 


7in.x 10in.; 64 pages. Single 
copy, 25c postpaid. 

PRIMARY WORD BOOK 
7 in. x 10 in.; 64 pages. For use 


in second and third grades. Single 
copy, 25c postpaid. 


Examine these Books at Booth No. 31 K. E. A. 
April 18 to 21 


Webster Publishing Company 


102 N. Third St. St. Louis, Mo. 
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. 
ThaPerry Pictures | 


Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 





End of Day Adan 
ONE CENT SIZE. 3x 3%. For 50 or more. 
TWO CENT SIZE. 5%x8. For 25 or more. 

Send 50 cents for 25 pictures for Children, or 25 Art Sub- 

jects, or 25 Historical Subjects. Size 54x 8. 

Bird Pictures in Natural Colors. Three Cents Each for 

20 or more. Size 7x9. 

Large Pictures for Framing. Artotypes 

Size, 22x28 inches, including the margin. $1.00 each 

for two or more; $1.25 for one. Postpaid. 


CATALOGU of 1600 miniature illustrations sent 


for 15 cents in coin or stamps. 


Te Perry Pictures wa 


MALDEN, MASS. 








A, 














N. E. A. Convention 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
JUNE 30 TO JULY 7, 1928 


Very low round trip fares from all points via 
Chicago Great Western. Fast, all-steel trains daily 
with Pullmans of the latest type, observation and 
club cars, and dining cars. 

Write for details about fares to the Convention 
and for literature descriptive of the Twin Cities 
and Minnesota's Ten Thousand Lakes. 

Also let us tell you how you can combine your 
visit to the Convention with a marvelous sight- 
seeing and vacation trip through Yellowstone, 
Glacier Park or the Canadian Rockies and the 
Pacific Northwest at surprisingly low cost. 


Just tell us what you'd like to see. You'll be 
astonished to find how much you can do and see 
at moderate expense via Great Western. 


Address R A. Bishop, Gen’l Pass’r Agent 
122 So. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 


There are only four adverse criticisms of 
the C’s, and five of the E’s, and only two 
of the F’s. Divisions marked* should be 
observed more closely and those marked** 
should be altered. There is little argument 
for wide deviations from the curve. To give 
argument for them is saying, ‘All the army 
is out of step but me.’ 


“III. Recommendations: 
1. Several of the teachers should con- 
form more nearly to the curve. 


2. Make tests difficult enough to show 
wider spread in the distribution of 
achievement. 


3. Teachers whose marks are checked 
should observe the bulletin on “The 
Method of Giving Marks to 
Pupils.’ 


4. No division should deviate as 
much as six points and those 
deviating twelve points should be 
accounted for by the instructor 
and reasons for such deviations 
given.” 


Such a bulletin is issued to the teachers 
at the close of each six weeks’ term. Too 
high a percentage of marks can be seen at 
once and the teacher is asked to account 
for such deviations. If scientific reasons 
are offered the principal can help the 
teachers to solve their problems, otherwise 
the teachers are asked to score them accur- 
ately. Thenormal frequency curve cannot 
be ignored in scientific supervision of teach- 
ers’ marks. 


An Arp TO NORMAL FREQUENCY CURVE 


Tests should be given for two reasons: (a) 
to determine to some extent what things 
pupils do not know in order to teach them 
the things they should know; and (b) to in- 
form the teacher how well or how poorly she 
is teaching the things she is attempting. 
There should be, as nearly as possible, a 
certain day each week on which she should 
give her tests. The types of tests are 
optional depending on facilities. If the 
school system is financially able to purchase 
the different educational tests needed, then 
the problem is more simple; but, if there 
are no such funds provided, the problem is 
more complicated, for in this case the 
teacher is forced to make her own tests. 
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She can make the ‘True False,” ““Com- 
pletion,” ‘‘Multiple Choice” and the like, 
and can score them with little difficulty. 
Since this is a discussion concerning the 
giving of marks rather than tests, only one 
type of test and method of scoring same, 
will be considered. 


Suppose the teacher wishes to give a 
traditional or compositional type of test. 
She should choose her questions with care 
and weigh them accordingly. A few 
decades ago most tests were descriptive 


_and each question had a value of ten points 


or ten per cent. The only reason for 
giving ten points was that ten times ten 
equal a hundred. If other values were 
assigned they were nearly always multiples 
of a hundred. If the teacher still wishes to 
give this type of test, she should select 
about six questions and assign each one a 
value according to her best judgment. Thus 
the following tentative values might be 
given: Question I, 3; question II, 6; 
question III, 4; question IV, 9; question V, 
8; and question VI, 5. The reason for 
giving questions different values is to show 
the relative difficulty among them. In this 
group, question I has been assigned a value 
of 3. Since question II is judged to be 
twice as difficult as I, it is assigned a value 
of 6; III two-thirds as difficult as II, has a 
value of 4; IV as difficult as III and VI 
together has therefore a value of 9; V is 
twice that of III with a value of 8;and VI 
is less difficult than II but more difficult 
than I, hence it is assigned a value of 5. 
The sum of the points for the six questions 
is 35. Not more than ten minutes should 
be allowed for the giving of the test and the 
test should be so difficult that scarcely any 
pupils can complete it. This will give a 
wider distribution of marks. The chart 
below shows the distribution of a class of 
30 pupils as per their achievements in at- 
tempting to answer these six hypothetical 
questions. It is not herein assumed that 
these values are entirely correct, but, since 
it is well known that it would be very 
difficult to ask six questions of the same 
difficulty, and since the teacher does not 
have the time to mathematically weigh 
the questions, it is assumed these assigned 
weights are according to her best judgments. 





Do not :fatl to hear Dr. Glen Frank 
Wednesday evening, April 18. Subject, 
“Towards A New Politics’. 








THE MIMEOGRAPH 
A Necessity for Every School 
Send for Catalogue 
CLARENCE R. SMITH & CO. 


125 South Fourth Street Louisville, Ky. 
MIMEOGRAPH SUPPLIES 











Draper Window Shades 


Are the Ones You Find in Every 
Properly Equipped School. They 
Provide Right Light and Proper 
Ventilation 
They Are Made Only by the 
Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 
SPICELAND, IND. 
Sold by the 
CENTRAL SCHOOL 
SUPPLY CO. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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1928 SUMMER SESSION 1928 
UNIVERSITY OF AKRON 


Courses leading to the two-year diploma, three-year 
diploma, Bachelor’s degree and Master’s degree. 


Regular professors and instructors of the University 
in charge of classes. Specialists in different depart- 
ments of work added to the regular faculty. 

Teacher training recognized by the State Department 
and leading Universities. 

IN THE HEART OF THE PORTAGE LAKES 
DISTRICT. 


Six weeks—June 18 to July 27—Six weeks. 


For further information address 
Dean W. J. Bankes, Director 
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\GENERAL TOURS 
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Chart I, showing the distribution of 
pupils as per their achievements. 
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Dr. Joseph Peterson of Peabody College 
has used in his classes a similar type of 
chart as above, and it has proved very 
convenient to teachers. The row of figures, 
0 to 9, at the bottom represents the units’ 
places; while the column at the left, 0 to 3, 
represents the tens’ places. By using this 
chart it is easy to place the total score of 
each pupil in the proper square and by the 
use of the normal frequency curve, deter- 
mine rather accurately the mark of that 


pupil. 


Counting the one in the column on the 
left as in tens’ place and the two at the 
bottom as in units’ place, it is readily seen 
that one pupil made twelve points out of a 








FIRE 
ESCAPES 


(ALL TYPES) 


Our engineer 
will inspect your 
building and give 
suggestions and 
prices. 

No obligations. 


Sega 


/ 304 N. Buchanan St. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 














Ornamental Iron & Wire Work 

















possible thirty-five; two made _ thirteen 
points, two, fourteen; and so on. Two 
pupils made thirty-three points, which were 
the highest scores in this particular class. 


Now if the normal frequency curve is 
applied to this group as a guide it is found 
that 3% of thirty pupils equals 0.9 or one 
pupil. Since it would not be fair to give 
one of the pupils making thirty-three points 
an A without giving the other an A also, 
both of these pupils may be given a mark of 
A. This would be 6.7% of the class 
instead of 3%. Then 24% of 30 is 7.2 
pupils. Counting down the chart, the last 
pupil to receive a B, scored 27 points. When 
46% of 30 pupils is taken, 13.8 receive C, 
but since the tendency has been to skew the 
curve upward, perhaps only thirteen 
should be given C. This leaves eight 
pupils remaining and seven of whom to 
receive E, and perhaps the other to receive 
F or failing. 


So it seems best to use this rank-order 
method in connection with the normal 
requency curve. This plan of marking is 
not presented as an absolute measure of 
pupil’s achievement, but it is offered as 
one that works successfully. Let it be 
reiterated that successful and _ scientific 
supervision of teachers’ marks must rely to 
some extent upon the normal frequency 
curve. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
ANNOUNCES 


SUMMER SESSION OF 1928 


Two Weeks’ Intersession: June 11-23 (Intensive Education Courses). 


Six Weeks’ Terms: June 23-July 31; July 30-September 1 
(Regular Liberal Arts and Education Courses). 


Eight Weeks’ Term: June 18-August 11 
(Premedical Science Courses). 


See the Cincinnati Demonstration School 


Six classes, in well-equipped rooms, all on the campus, with capable 
teachers, featuring work for which Cincinnati is noted: Kindergarten, 
reorganized primary, reorganized third grade, fifth grade taught by 
individual instruction methods by a teacher from Winnetka, seventh 
grade Junior High School class, sight conservation. Observation course 
carries full University credit. 


Attend the Notable Unit Courses 


Two of these are offered: Advanced Educational Psychology and 
Critical Evaluation of Method. In each, W. H. Kilpatrick (Columbia) 
will teach one week; E. L. Thorndike (Columbia) two weeks; M. A. 
May (Yale) one week; with the remainder of the instruction by A. L. 
McGregor (Rochester), L. A. Pechstein (Cincinnati), and Ruth Streitz 
(Cincinnati). 


Regular Liberal Arts and Education courses by large faculty. Every member 
of College of Education faculty in attendance one or more terms. 


Careful direction in degree programs, leading to A.B., B.S., M.A., Ph.D. degrees. 
Guidance given to research work in Education. 


Living conditions excellent. Dormitories, University commons, excellent accom- 
modations close to campus. Campus on hill-top site, at beginning of mile- 
long Burnet Woods park. . 


Recreation of highest type. Gymnasia, swimming pools for men and women, 
tennis; guided excursions to points of interest; popular lectures; grand opera 
nightly at famous Zoological Gardens; National I,eague baseball; other attrac- 
tions typical of a great city. 





For Bulletin address Dean L. A. Pechstein, Director, 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Midway Between North and South 
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University of Kentucky 


SUMMER SESSION, 1928 
First Term, June 11 to July 14 Second Term, July 16 to August 18 





FRANK L,. McVEY, Ph.D., LL.D., President 


"The Program for the Summer of 1928 


1. Courses for teachers in elementary and secondary schools, for supervisors, principals, 
superintendents, and college teachers. 

2. 121 undergraduate courses; 125 graduate courses; 83 instructors, offering courses in 
Arts and Sciences, Agriculture, Education, Commerce, Engineering, and Law. 

3. A faculty of exceptional training. 

4. Excellent facilities for graduate students. Especially equipped for training of princi- 
sa and superintendents in graduate work. Courses leading to M.A., and Ph.D. 

rees. 

5. Cons to the University of Kentucky and learn about Kentucky’s problems. “We 

serve Kentucky first.’ 


FOR CATALOG, WRITE TO THE DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSION 
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THE MINNEAPOLIS CONVENTION 


Education for citizenship is the general 
theme of the program prepared by Presi- 
dent Cornelia S. Adair, for the sixty-sixth 
annual convention of the National Educa- 
tion Association to be held in Minneapolis, 
July 1 to 6. 


Registration for members and delegates 
will be open Saturday morning, June 30, 
and preliminary meetings of the Associa- 
tion’s Executive Committee, Board of 
Trustees, and Board of Directors will be 
Friday, June 29. 


The customary vesper services will be 
held Sunday afternoon and a sacred concert 
will be held under the auspices of the 
National Education Association in the new 
Minneapolis Civic Auditorium, Sunday 
evening, July 1. 


At the general session Monday morning 
in the Civic Auditorium, there will be 
addresses of welcome and the annual 
address to the President of the Association. 
Sessions of the Representative Assembly 
will begin Tuesday at 9 o’clock and will 
continue on Thursday and Friday mornings. 
Meetings of Departments of the Associa- 
tion and allied groups will be held Monday, 
Tuesday and Thursday afternoons. The 
State Delegations will hold their separate 
meetings on Monday afternoon. 


Wednesday, July 4, has been set aside 
for observance of Independence Day. There 
will be a patriotic program at the Audi- 
torium in the morning and in the afternoon 
the visiting teachers will be guests of the 
City of Minneapolis. 


The program for the General Sessions, 
the Representative Assembly, and the 
Departments are nearing completion and 
promise a real treat for all who attend. 
The plans of the local committee are being 
made on a generous scale and will help to 
make the occasion one to be remembered 
by all so fortunate as to be in Minneapolis 
for the convention. 


Reports from the various states indicate 
an exceptional attendance with many 
members driving in their own cars to the 
“Land of Hiawatha” with its charming 
lakes and many interesting drives, includ- 
ing the famous Boulevard Drive along the 
Mississippi River. 





SUMMER SCHOOL IN CAMP 
At Elkhart Lake, Wis. 
July 2 to August 4, 1928 


Courses in Physical Education 


Diploma Given for Summer Work 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED PROGRAM 


NORMAL COLLEGE OF THE AMERICAN 
~ GYMNASTIC UNION 


421 East Michigan St., Indianapolis, Ind. 











NAZARETH COLLEGE 
851 South Fourth Avenue, Louisville, Ky. 


A Standard Four-Year College Exclusively for Women 
Conducted by the Sisters of Charity of Nazareth 
Confers the A.B. and B.S. Degrees; Member 

of the Kentucky Association of Colleges; 
Approved for Teachers’ Certificates by the 
Kentucky State Board of Education. 
Registration for Summer Session Saturday, June 23, 
From 9 A. M. to 4 P. M. 


Summer Session Begins June 25 Summer Session Ends August 4 














Arrangements have been made _ for 
special railroad rates of one and one-half 
fares for the round trip as in previous years 
and identification certificates will be dis- 
tributed through the state directors of the 
Association. 


Many teachers will take advantage of 
the special rates to tourist points during 
the summer months with stop-overs in 
Minneapolis which is a gate-way both to 
the East and to the West. Others will 
spend the weeks following the convention 
attending summer sessions in the great 
colleges and universities near the conven- 
tion center. 


Exhibits will be in the Exhibit Hall of 
the new Civic Auditorium whose excellent 
facilities insure an unusually attractive 
exhibit display. 


Information relating to hotels may be 
found on page A-110 of the April number 
of The Journal of National Education 
Association. Most of the State head- 
quarters already have been located. 
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The Westminster 
CLeachers’' Bureau 


410 Urban Building, Louisville, Ky. 


Secures suitable teachers, officers and helpers for schools, 
colleges and universities—private, public and denominational 
—and assists trained, capable teachers to suitable fields of 
service. The Bureau is in no sense a commercial organiza- 
tion. Service free to institutions and at three-fifths the usual 
charge to teachers and workers. 


Write today for information 


Prompt, courteous and discriminating 
attention is given every communication. 


Henry H. Sweets, Manager 























.-- Announcement... 


MR. A. G. BACON 
Will be ne at the Seelbach Hotel during the 


. A. Convention. 


If you are contemplating erecting a new school building 
and desire to know how it can be financed or planned to suit 
your particular needs he will be pleased to confer with you, with- 
out the least obligation. He welcomes your building problems. 


HARRY E. BOYLE & CO. 


Architects, Engineers 


SPECIALISTS IN SCHOOL DESIGN 
FURNITURE BLDG., EVANSVILLE, IND. 
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How Well Is English Taught in 
Kentucky Schools? 


©. < 






Ross 


University of Kentucky 


In spite of wide differences in opinion 
regarding the curriculum from the kinder- 
garten through the university, there is one 
point on which there is substantial agree- 
ment, namely, that English should be a 
required subject throughout every grade 
in the public schools. Presumably, then, 
students receive more instruction § in 
English than in any other subject. English 
may therefore be regarded as the key sub- 
ject in the curriculum and it may serve as an 
index to the teaching efficiency of the 
school. How well, then, is English being 
taught in Kentucky schools? 


Any satisfactory answer to this question 
involves the use of standardized measuring 
instruments, for only in this way is it pos- 
sible to compare one situation with another. 
A test which satisfies these conditions 
fairly well is the Tressler Minimum Es- 
sentials Test, which has no working time 
limit for the pupil, and which can be used 
from the eighth grade through the twelfth. 
It consists of seven tests in one booklet 
covering the mechanical aspects of English. 
To give some ideas of the nature of these 
tests, a sample .item from each follows: 


Test I. GRAMMATICAL CORRECTNESS 


Cross out the incorrect word or expression: 
1. Between you and (I, me), I don’t 
believe a word of it. 


Test II. VOCABULARY 


Draw a line under the word that means 
the same or nearly the same as the 
underscored word: 


1. The sequence of events shows this 
plainly, strangeness, variety, succession, 
sameness, brilliancy. 


Tests III. PUNCTUATION AND 
CAPITALIZATION 
1. Most girls of sixteen said George 


“can’t dance as well as their mothers or 
older sisters.” 





Test IV. THe SENTENCE AND ITS PARTS 
Draw a line under the subject word and 
two lines under the verb: 


1. In the valley there was a peaceful, 
secluded cottage almost covered with 
shrubs and vines. 


Test V. SENTENCE SENSE 
Indicate by 0, 1, 2, or 3, the number of 
’ complete sentences: 

Can you guess what happened when our 
car struck the truck we all shrieked. 

Test VI. INFLECTION AND ACCENT 
Write the possessive plural of each word: 

1. Woman. 


Test VII. SPELLING 


Fifteen words are written from dictation. 
Samples are: 


1. Lose. 
2. Secretary. 
3. Proceed. 


The Tressler Minimum Essentials Test 
has been given by the writer recently to the 
pupils of the four rural high schools of one 
Kentucky county, to the pupils in the senior 
high school of a small Kentucky city, and 
to the freshmen entering the College of 
Education at the University of Kentucky. 
The results in all cases are startling. Of the 
216 pupils in the four rural high schools 
only 20 per cent, or one in five, made a 
score which was equal to the standard 
average for the end of the eighth grade, and 
the average of each of the four schools was 
below the standard for the poorest fourth 
of standard eighth grade pupils! The 
pupils in the senior high school of the small 
Kentucky city were on an average two 
years below standard. The average score 
of the freshmen entering the College of 
Education at the University of Kentucky 
in the fall of 1927 was just equal to the 
standard score for the end of the ninth 
grade, while 40 per cent equaled or exceeded 
the standard for the end of the twelfth 
grade. 
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Grape OVERLAPPING IN LAN6UAGE AGE 
Torar RANGE Ann Rance oF Mioore Firty PerCewt 


Figure 1, presents graphically the 
language situation from 4B through the 
high school in this small Kentucky city for 
the middle of November, 1927. In grades 
4B to 9A inclusive the Stanford Test of 
Language Usage was used and from 10B 
on the Tressler Test was used. In inter- 
preting the figure these facts should be 
kept in mind: For each grade a vertical 
line shows the total range between the 
lowest and the lighest scores, and the 
vertical bar shows the range of the middle 
50 per cent; the shaded part of each bar 
shows the group that are above age for their 
respective grades, the outline part of each 
bar shows the group that are of normal age 
for their grades, and the black part of each 
bar shows the group that are below age for 
their grades. Three characteristics of the 
situation are outstanding, namely, the wide 





LEGEND 
Line Is Tota. Rance 
-~ Bar ~ Minne 50% 
Over AGe Groupe 
0 NORMAL - ” 


& UNDER - 


range of attainment in every grade, the 
extremely wide overlapping among the 
grades, and the great amount of language 
retardation as revealed by the black bars. 
For example, in 5A are to be found pupils 
whose language age from 9 years, or the 
4B level, to 16 years, or the 10B level, while 
at the same time pupils whose language 
age is 14 years are scattered from 4A to 12A. 
Satisfactory language instruction under 
such conditions is manifestly impossible. 
In fact little progress seems to be made 
by pupils beyond the 7A. It is also 
worthy of note that all of the middle 50 per 
cent of pupils in 10B and above are below 
standard in language attainment. 

In view of these results, which indicate 
that the present status of English instruc- 
tion in Kentucky schools is disappointingly 
low, two recommendations seem in order: 
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The Truth About Margarine (itesiaianpetite 


A Word to Teachers 


Margarine is a delicious and wholesome food: 





This is the unanimous opinion of the foremost 
nutrition experts of the world. 


Margarine makes more appetizing—bread, rolls, biscuits, hot cakes and baked 
potatoes. 


It is completely satisfying as a shortening for pies and cakes. 
It is delightfully enriching as a flavoring ingredient for cooked dishes. 
And inexpensive, too. 


There are two kinds, and only two kinds of Margarine (Oleomargarine): One, 
made of the best meat fats and vegetable oils, milk and salt. The other, usually 
called Nut Margarine, made of the purest vegetable oils, salt and milk. 


Milk gives Margarine much of its pleasant, sweet flavor. 


Do You Have All ie Facts? 


As the world’s largest producers and distributors of Margarine and other desir- 
able fat foods are members of this Institute, exceptional research facilities are 
a should you care to consult us concerning the food value and use of these 
products. 


Also on request and free of charge, The Institute of Margarine Manufacturers, 
Munsey Building, Washington, D. C., will mail you any or all of these Educational 
Bulletins in quantities to meet your requirements: 


Bulletin No. 8—‘‘Margarine Laws of Oregon and Washing- 
ton Repealed by a Referendum Vote of 
the People November 4, 1924.’’ 

Bulletin No. 9—‘‘Opinions of Educators and Statesmen on 
Margarine and Margarine Legislation.’’ 

Bulletin No. 10—‘‘The Composition and Food Value of 
Margarine.”’ 

Bulletin No. 11—‘“‘The Economics of Vitamines.’’ 

Bulletin No. 12—‘‘False Advertising.”’ 








City State 





Institute of Margarine Manufacturers, 
Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 
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Better, Safer Playgrounds! 


VERWEAR Playground Apparatus has 

been the standard for 20 years; used in 
leading schools. 127 different items. 
We also make EverWear Junior Apparatus for 
the Home. Smaller sizes; lower prices; yet the 
same high quality. 27 items in this line. 
Catalog No. 20 tells about the standard Ever- 
Wear Playground Apparatus. Catalog No. 20-A 
tells of the EverWear Junior Playground Ap- 
paratus for the Home. Ask for theone you want. 

THE EVERWEAR MFG. COMPANY 
Springfield, Ohio 


Ever Wear 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 








1. Every school in the State should 
undertake a careful and systematic program 
of measurement in order to discover the 
conditions that actually exist in that 
particular school with respect to the teach- 
ing of English. If this is done, the results 
will undoubtedly disturb the spirit of com- 
placency so frequently met, which is ap- 
parently based upon a blind faith that 
practice alone will bring perfection. 


2. Definite remedial instruction should 
be undertaken in the light of the test 
results. Teaching emphasis should be 
given to those individuals and to those 
parts of the subject matter where weakness 
is revealed. It is equally futile to attempt 
to teach pupils what they already know or 
what is so far beyond their present knowl- 
edge that they do not comprehend its 
meaning. And yet both of these things 
are sure to happen unless instruction is 
guided by the light of measurement as well 
as tempered with common sense. 


SOCIAL HYGIENE 


“A child is not interested in sex matters 
because they are sex, but because they are 
a part of life, and his business is with 
living,” explains Mrs. F. J. Corl, Chairman 
of Social Hygiene for the Kentucky Parent- 
Teacher Association. “He is full of 
curiosity; he wants to know how and why. 
The more intelligent he is, the more curious 
he is. Curiosity is a great impulse toward 
knowledge, and as we develop, the form 
and intensity of our curiosity determines 
the form of our development. If curiosity 
is satisfied with simply at the time of its 
normal appearance the subject falls into 
its proper place and carries no overweight 
of mystery or repression. Anything can be 
made an obsessive idea by being surrounded 
with mystery. When children become 
abnormally curious it is not because of an 
abnormal intensity of the original interest, 
but because of the abnormal secrecy with 
which the thing is surrounded. I have 
seen one child drive a room full of children 
frantic with curiosity over an empty box, 
simply because she assumed an air of 
mystery over it, and refused to open the 
box. Pandora was a very normal person.”’ 


The many answers which will satisfy this 
natural curiosity of the child are contained 
in the little booklet entitled ‘‘How Shall I 
Tell My Child,” which may be obtained 
through the Social Hygiene Association 
of Kentucky, 532 West Main Street, 
Louisville, Ky. Mrs. Corl recommends 
this book to every mother who is in doubt 
as to the proper answers to child questions. 











Distinctive Stationery 


200 Sheets Note Paper $1 
100 Envelopes to Match 

We use pure white, watermarked bond paper, having 

excellent writing service, Note sheets are 6x7 inches, 

with name and address printed in center at top; name 

and address printed on flap of envelope; choice of colors 

—blue or black. 


Thislow price makes it necessary that all remittances ac- 
company order, Please write name and address plainly. 


The Standard Printing Co. 
Incorporated 
220 S. First St. 





Louisville, Ky. 




















Do not fail to visit the educational exhibit at Columbia Auditorium during the Convention. 
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A JOB FOR EDUCATORS 


Now that the ‘County Superintendent 
Bill” has been rendered innocuous for 
another two years the educators of Ken- 
tucky have their work cut out for them to 
cultivate public sentiment in every county 
in favor of the present system. 


The system is eight years old, but there 
still persists in some sections an antipathy 
to the appointive school head. It is not 
likely that all the one hundred and twenty 
county superintendents in Kentucky are 
good ones. The pay is not great. The 
incumbent may be better than his elective 
predecessor, but not so ingratiating in his 
manner as a candidate for a $600 office. He 
lacks funds to give the people the kind of 
schools they should have, and he may 
devote himself to making the best of a bad 
situation instead of compensating the 
electorate for their unmissed educational 
facilities with a line of bucolic hokum. 


There is dissatisfaction in spots and the 
House vote on the bill to make the office 
elective again discloses that it is in those 
counties which the Kentucky Educational 
Association has charted as needing more 
State assistance with an equalization fund. 
They receive about twice as much money 
from the State for their teachers’ salaries 
as they raise by local taxation. Where 
education is at the lowest ebb, the system 
of appointing county superintendents is 
least popular. 


That needs looking into on its own 
account, and the people should be set right 
on this question before the 1930 session. 
Possibly a dozen Representatives are ready 
to trade their votes on anything else to pass 
the ‘County Superintendent Bill.” That 
means so many additions to the lobby’s 
pawns. It also means that educational 
advancement is impossible so long as this 
threat remains. Since 1920 the education- 
alforces have exhausted their efforts to 
prevent the passage of this bill. They 
have held their ground, but they have not 
been able to assume the aggressive for other 
measures. Actually legislators from count- 
ies which would benefit from the equaliza- 
tion fund ignored it for the elective super- 
intendent. 


The educators must get to the dis- 
affected centers and create a sympathy for 





Modern Diplomas 


Should be granted by every Modern School. Before 
placing your order let us send you free samples of our 


DISTINCTIVE DIPLOMAS 
S. S. ELAM CO, Sree 














the forward program. There must be in 
every county and in nearly every section 
of it people who can understand when it is 
explained to them that the only hope of 
schools is in better financial provision 
through the equalization fund and that the 
taxpayers of other counties who are to put 
up the money insist upon knowing that 
their money will be properly handled. 
When the natural leaders of the communi- 
ties grasp the situation, Representatives 
may go on to Frankfort demanding an 
equalization fund instead of the County 
Superintendent’s head. 


The Big Parade for education will start 
as soon as some misunderstandings are 
cleared away and the snipers silenced.— 
The Louisville, Courier-Journal, March 
26, 1928. 








The 
Educational 
Exhibit. 


Do not fail to see the Commercial Exhibit 
while attending the Convention. Attractive 
display offering much valuable information 
to our members and visitors. A new feature 
of the program emphasizing many progressive 
ideas in education. 


Superintendents 
Principals and 
Teachers 


Are urged to spend as much time 
as possible in the exhibit hall 
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OHIO VALLEY TEACHERS AGENCY 
MENTOR, KY. 
A. J. JOLLY, Founder 


WILL OCCUPY BOOTH 14 EXHIBIT HALL 
DURING ENTIRE SESSION OF K. E. A. 




















FISK 28 “3 eta Bivd. CHICAGO 


American College Bureau, Straus Building, College Work Only. 
The work of the FISK TEACHERS AGENCY, CHICAGO, covers a period of forty years of service. Supplies officials 


and teachers for Universities, Colleges, Teachers’ Colleges, Normal c.. E. GOODELL, President 


Schools, Public Schools and Private Schools, 














Forty-third Year. Promotions secured for many thousands of teachers, 
A * B E : ° Well prepared men and women wanted now for all kinds of School and Col- 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY lege positions, Clientele the best schools everywhere. Booklet ‘Teaching 


25 East Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Illlaels ~~ a5 a Business” has message for you—Free. 
535 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. PEYTON BLDG., SPOKANE, WASH. YORK RITE TEMPLE, WICHITA, KAN. 

















THE CONTINENTAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
BOWLING GREEN, KENTUCKY 
STANDS READY TO HELP TEACHERS FIND THE POSITIONS 
THEY WANT AND ARE BEST QUALIFIED TO FILL 


FREE REGISTRATION WHOLEHEARTED SERVICE 











We cordially invite all members of the K. E. A. to visit us at 


Booth No. 67 


AT THE EDUCATIONAL EXHIBIT 
SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 7 REPUBLIC BU WILLE, KENTUCKY 














_ Counselors at CAMP JUNALUSKA FOR BOYS, at beautiful Lake Junaluska, N.C. 

Necessary to furnish satisfactory references and bring four or five campers. Rates $225 for 

eight weeks. Also, counselors for Pigeon River Camp for girls. Same requirements as above. 

Rate $225. Liberal commissions for enrolling campers although representative does not come to 
camp. Write, Professor Religious Education 


COLUMBIA COLLEGE, Columbia, S. C. 
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EXTREMES IN CONDUCT 
CONTROLS 


HoMER L. HuMKE, 


Evansville College 


It is not often that one notices two 
extremes of conduct occurring with notice- 
able force within a short space of time and 
distance. 
red on the same afternoon within a short 
distance of each other in a large city. A 
man, well dressed and with a bearing show- 
ing more than usual position and intelli- 
gence, was the first actor. He was waiting 
for a street car on a corner where a number 
of automobiles had congregated. The 
presence of the automobiles made it impos- 
sible for him to reach the street car in time 
to enter the front door. The conductor 
did not see the would-be-passenger and 
started on. However the man _ reached 
the car just as the rear of the car passed 
him. Angered by his failure to gain ad- 
mission he struck the glass of the back 
door a blow with his fist and broke it. 
The crash caused the conductor to slow up 
and eventually to stop. After thus stop- 
ping the car the man ran to the front and 
climbed on, cursing the conductor as he 
entered the car. 


A newsboy passing his evening papers 
soon went by. He was tossing the neatly 
folded papers onto the porches of his 
customers as he rode his bicycle slowly 
down the street. It seemed very essential 
that each paper reach the proper destina- 
tion because a light rain had just set in. One 
wide extending porch roof offered too much 
obstruction and the paper landed on the 
front edge of the porch instead of back next 
to the door. For all practical purposes it 
was out of therain. But it did not suit the 
ideals of the boy, so turning his wheel he 
rode back, got off, and tossed the paper to 
the place where he was accustomed to 
throwing papers. One could easily catch 
and feel with him the glow of satisfaction 
that no exception had been permitted to 
spoil his fine record or to upset his ideal. 


While we condemn the act of the one and 
commend that of the other we must not be 
unmindful of the fact that the conduct of 
both individuals was caused. No analysis 
could be made of the causes, at least by one 
who did not know the individuals. But it 
is safe to assume that theinfluences of home, 


The cases here presented occur- 
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LABOD 
JAMES BORINGS CRUISES 
NW cRUISE to EURUPE yy 


Via the Land of the Midnight Sun 
By specially chartered White Star Line 
Ss. S. CALGARIC 
June 21st 
THE UNUSUAL ROUTE TO EUROPE 


Sail from Montreal via the St. Lawrence for 
Iceland, the North Cape, Norway’s Fjords, 
and Scandinavia’s famous cities. Stop-over 
privileges. Rates $550 up. Shore trips included. 


Also Fourth Annual Mediterranean Cruise 
February 8, 1929 


Inquire of your own agent or 


James Boring’s Travel Service, Inc. 
730 Fifth Ave., Ed. Dept. A, New York 
15 West Gay St., Coiumbus, Ohio 


ee 


school, church and leisure supplied to a 
large measure the controls which governed 
these extremes of conduct. We are not 
depreciating the dynamic of the will to do 
or to be that undoubtedly entered into each 
case. But this dynamic is largely the 
result of active attitudes and ideals which 
are the product of experiences. 


The school and the social order may well 
look to the experiences which future 
citizens receive during the impressionable 
age, for, out of these will grow attitudes and 
controls of conduct. Conduct is not 
uncaused, nor entirely a matter of stimulus 
and response, conduct is largely controlled 
by desire. We then ask, what was the 
difference in desire in the two cases? Had 
the desire gone wrong in one case, right 
in the other? If we consider human desire 
only we might easily answer these questions. 
But we cannot measure desires. Neither can 
we prognose them. But in life we find 
many facts whose presence we cannot deny 
just because we cannot measure them. We 
cannot lose sight of the ‘‘will to do right.” 
This is the thing parents, teachers and the 
law are all hoping to secure in greater 
measure. Conduct controls are caused. 
Society needs to concern itself with these 
causes with the hope that better conduct 
will result. 
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SCHOOL CARNIVAL SUPPLIES 
Party and Banquet Favors 
(Ball confetti, hats, noi 8, etc.) Minstrel —. 
Free lists. “How to Stage an ay Carnival.” Revised 
Tells how to organize, manage, and advertise. Describes 50 
sideshow stunts. Postpaid 25c. 
ALBERT V. JENSEN 
225 \W. Market St. 





Xenia, O. 
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Che Grown fiotel 


Fourth and Broadway 











Is one block removed from the meeting place 
and exhibits. The logical convenient hotel for 


K. E. A. 1928 


All rooms at reasonable rates with circulating 
ice water and baths. 


Popular priced Coffee Shop 


Make reservations now at the convenient hotel 
where all activities will center. 
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Short courses of commercial rank, and two- 
year and four-year courses of college rank, 
all in the field of business. 





7 Our graduates have been unusually suc- 
HA apa cessful in getting good positions. 
es ree ae 
A FACT: TWELVE HUNDRED STUDENTS HERE 1927 
A GUESS: FIFTEEN HUNDRED FROM THIRTY 


STATES WILL BE ENROLLED IN 1928 


Bowling Green Business University 
BOWLING GREEN, KY. 
NEAR MAMMOTH CAVE 
SEE OUR EXHIBIT AND ENTER CONTEST AT K.E. A. 
J. L. HARMAN, President 


J. MURRAY HILL, Vice-President 
W.S. ASHBY, Business Manager Ask for catalog 
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STUDENT 
CRUISE TOURS 


via the MEDITERRANEAN 
Shore excursions Gibraltar, Algiers, Palermo, 
Naples, Genoa. Entire tourist class chartered 
exclusively for American tourists. Literature 
INTERCOLLEGIATE TRAVEL BUREAU 
2929 Broadway, N. Y. Yellowstone 7983 











EVERYBODY’S ORDERING 
IT SEEMS 


Lusby’s Normal Question Book 
Teachers and Students Quiz 


Both books have questions and answers on all common 
school subjects and will be sent postpaid for only $1.75 


- 2-2 - Price $1.50 
is .50 








Order from Teachers Supply Co., Grayson, Ky. 





WHAT EVERY TEACHER SHOULD 
KNOW 


If you were employing a chauffeur would 
you select one who does not know 
when a tire is flat or when a cylinder is 
“out of fix”? If you were paying your cash 
to hear a concert would you spend it on a 
musician who does not know whether his 
instrument isin tune? Yet, according toa 
publication of the United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Bureau of Education, 
this is analogous to what we experience 
every day when we employ a teacher who 
does not know whether her pupils can see 
or hear normally, or whether they are 
otherwise handicapped in their school work. 
It would be an unpleasant experience but a 
valuable one if every teacher in training, or 
after, should be compelled to attend 
lectures, on which her school record 
depended, with her ears stuffed with cotton 
or to study her lessons wearing a pair of 
glasses for the nearsighted or astigmatic 
(provided, of course, that she did not need 
such glasses) or that she be compelled to 
merely exist for twenty-four hours with 
her nose securely stopped. Such an experi- 
ence would awaken her sympathy and 
make her keen for finding the handicaps in 
her pupils. 


We have heard a great deal since the war 
about physical defects in school children, 
and we talk a lot about them, but we do not 
do anything to remedy them. At any rate 
we do not do very much; for at least half 
the 30,000,000 school children of the 
country have never had theireyesexamined, 
although these organs are constantly used 
in school work and in the activities of after- 
school life. And yet examiners are always 
present, for there is always a teacher in 
every school room, and each of these 
teachers can find most of the defects of any 
serious consequences in her pupils, and can 
ask the parents to have these children 
examined by the family physician who is 
usually not far to seek. 





As an aid to the teacher in determining 
whether she is talking to, or writing for 
children who (on account of physical 
defects) can not appreciate what she is 
driving at, the Federal Bureau of Educa- 
tion has prepared a booklet on this subject 
which has proven a ‘‘best seller,’’ for many 
thousand copies are in the hands of teachers 
throughout the country. Many teacher- 
training institutions are making use of it as 
a guide to the practical work in physical 
examinations which they give their pupils, 
since the booklet contains an outline of 
lessons for class teaching as well as simple 
instructions for the individual teacher. 


Observation by the teacher of the work- 
ing condition of the instruments with which 
she must deal, her pupils, is important from 
the educational standpoint, the humani- 
tarian standpoint, the financial standpoint, 
as well as a means of reducing the stress 
and strain of working with instruments 
which are ‘‘duller” than they need to be. 
The trifling amount of time she may need 
to take in looking over her children with an 
eye to their physical perfection is time well 
spent. 


Not less important than the ability to 
find defects is that of knowing whether a 
child is in the beginning stages of a com- 
municable disease, such as measles, mumps, 
scarlet fever, or diphtheria. It is unnec- 
cessary for the teacher to determine what 
brand of sickness the child has, but it is of 
the greatest importance that, if he has the 
first symptoms of any of them, he should 
be returned to his home until it is positively 
known that the symptoms mean nothing 
serious. 


No sick child has any business in school, 
no matter what ails him. It is high time that 
the ‘‘usual diseases of childhood” should 
be made unusual, and by preventive 
vaccinations and by their discovery and 
isolation in their beginning (when they are 
most contagious) a healthier and happier 
day will be brought about. 
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Seel Deskand Chair + 
with Lifting Lid Top M1 


Steel Adjustable 3 
Pedestal Desk, . 
andChair 

No 104 






































Adrust table 
Universal 
No. 138 




























An A. S. C. Installation An A. S.C. Installation 


University o geting ida, Gainesville, — N.Y Training School for Teachers, New York. N.Y. 
"Eda 6 & Sayward, ite hat William H. Gompert, Architect 


6WhenYou Order School Seatin ng | 
Consider this/ 
|b Master Models—53 Distributors—48-Hour Service 


The built-in quality of American School seats has for more than a half century met with 
the nation-wide recognition of school boards. From recognition of quality came demand. 
And from demand arose a great national distributing system that has made a quality 
product quickly obtainable the country over. With 53 distributors—located to insure 
48-hour delivery of your order—and a stock of 15 master models with almost 200 vari- 
ations in style, size and design to select from—it is not unusual that the American 
organization should be accorded supremacy in the school seating field. 




















“The Factory is in Michigan, but the Service is Local to you” 


American Seating Company 


14 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Illinois 





“STEEL DESKS ARE BEST!” 














CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 
311 West Main Street State Distributors Louisville, Kentucky 




















Book Reviews 


LETTERS FROM FAMOUS PEOPLE, 
By SHARPLESS D. GREEN, The Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company, New York. 


This book is a collection of three hundred 
and thirty-two letters collected from fa- 
mous people throughout the world by the 
author as messages of inspiration to the 
boys and girls of the high school over which 
the author presided. These letters proved 
to be of such great value to the young people 
of Trenton, New Jersey, that the author 
obtained permission to publish them in book 
form. This long list of famous people in- 
cludes Jane Addams, Rex Beach, William 
Borah, W. J. Bryan, Calvin Coolidge, 
Eberhard Faber, Amelita Galli-Curci, Zona 
Gale, George W. Goethals, G. Stanley Hall, 
Albert Bushnell Hart, Henry Churchill 
King, Ben B. Lindsey, Louis Mann, George 
Barr McCutcheon, Tom Mix, Bliss Perry, 
Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., Charles M. Shel- 
don, Robert E. Speer, Booth Tarkington, 
Henry Van Dyke, John Wanamaker, David 
Warfield and John W.Weeks. In addition 
to the letters the book contains thumbnail 
sketches of the authors of the letters. This 
is a good book to have available as a source 
of inspiration to students. 


THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, By 
L. V. Koos, Ginn and Company, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


This book is an enlarged edition of his 
book under the same title which appeared 
in 1921. The author treats the junior high 
school almost wholly from the functional 
point of view. The first two chapters 
establish a tentative working statement 
of the peculiar purposes of this new institu- 
tion. The remaining chapters deal with 
the grades to be included, admission re- 
quirements, the program of studies, the 
subjects of study, departmentalization, 
promotion, methods of teaching and the 
housing and equipment. This book is an 
excellent textbook for college classes deal- 
ing with the junior high school. It should 
be read by all junior and senior high school 
principals and teachers in junior high 
schools. 


THE SCIENCE OF THINGS ABOUT 
US, By C. E. RusH anp Amy WINsLow, 
published by Little, Brown & Company, 
New York, Price 90 cents. 


This little book gives a natural, simple 
and yet scientific explanation for the every- 
day occurrences of home and school life, and 
by its method of development encourages 
children to think intelligently about 
matters which are more remote. The style 
of treatment is simple and direct, and for 
the most part expressed in terms with which 
the children are familiar. The book is di- 
vided into ten parts as follows: I. In the 
Schoolroom; II. The House I live in; III. In 
the Kitchen; IV. In the Basement and 
Laundry; V. In the Bathroom; VI. In the 
Dining room; VII. In the Living room; 
VIII. In Mother’s Sewing room; IX. In the 
Wardrobe; X. In the Jewel Box. This 
book is a good supplementary reader in 
geography and general science. 


THE SCHOLARSHIP OF TEACHERS 
IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS, By Epwarp 
A. FITZPATRICK AND PERCIVAL W. Hutson. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 


This book consists of two essays submit- 
ted in competition for the Julius and Rosa 
Sachs prize of 1926. The first essay by Mr. 
Fitzpatrick won the prize and the second 
by Mr. Hutson has been published with it. 
These two essays deal with one of the most 
vital problems of the secondary school at 
the present time—the scholarship of the 
teachers. The training of the teachers, 
the responsibility of the college in this 
training, the assignment of the teacher to 
his task by the principal and the certifica- 
tion of teacher are some of the problems 
discussed in each of these essays. Mr. 
Fitzpatrick treats the subject very largely 
from the viewpoint of theory. Mr. Hutson’s 
essay is a research study of conditions in 
Pennsylvania, Minnesota and California. 
This book ought to be in the library of 
every college teacher who teaches prospec- 
tive high school teachers and of every 
superintendent and principal who selects, 
assigns and supervises high school teachers. 
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summer 

try thegreat 

8,000 mile water 

and rail round 

trip to golden Cali- 

fornia— one way by Pan- 

ama Pacific Line over the fa- 

mous Recreation Route and one 

way by rail (with choice of route 

and stopovers at points of interest). 

Really see the wonders of your country, 

visit colorful Havana, make the thrilling 

passage through the Panama Canal and learn 

the attractions of the Canal Zone, delightful 
year-round playground. 


REDUCED SUMMER RATES 


The One Way Water—One WayRail 
round trip begins at the main 
line railroad point nearest 
—_ home. Steamer may 

used in either di- 
rection. Special, 
Jow summer 


argest 
steamer ever built un- 
der the American flag, 
and the deservedly popular 
A Ss. S. gota Fay S. S. 
longolia, ween New York, 
Havana, Panama Canal, San Diego 
(Coronado Beach), Los Angeles, San 
Francisco. 
‘Full information from any steamship or 
railroad agent or RK. H. Sutcliffe, Mer., 
1000 Huron Rd., Cleveland, 0. 














THE TEACHING OF IDEALS, By 
W. W. CHARTERS, published by the Mac- 
millan Company, New, York, 372 pages. 


This is a new book in a very, very old 
field. The development of character and 
personality is one of the prime objectives of 
education. In this book the author has 
brought together the best of the old 
methods and has added much that is new. 
Professor Charters says: “The material 
is trite because it is fundamental and the 
author feels that a contribution can be 
made by collecting the methods within the 
covers of one book and by organizing the 
material according to a plan.”” The intro- 
duction to this book sets forth the general 
plan of the author under five general heads: 


1. Diagnosing the situation to discover 
the cause; 2. Creating a desire for an ideal; 
3. Developing a plan of action or proced- 
ure; 4. Requiring practice in behavior or 
conduct; 5. Integrating personality. Some 
of the chapter headings are: ‘The Setting 
of the Problem,” ‘‘The Selection of Ideals,” 
“The Section of Situations,” ‘Indirect 
Moral Instruction,” ‘Direct Moral In- 
struction,” ‘“The Measurement of Traits,” 
“The Teachers’ Qualifications and Pro- 
gram.” To those interested in character 
education, this book will give the very best 
in methods of procedure. The book is 
adapted to use in classes of college level. 


A HEALTH EDUCATION  PRO- 
CEDURE, By KATHLEEN WILKINSON 
WooTEN, published by The National 
Tuberculosis Association, New York. 


The material of this book is adapted to 
the elementary grades. It is a rich source 
of devices. The book is divided into two 
parts. Part I deals with suggestions for 
the teacher of health, and Part II deals 
with courses of study for the grades. 
“School Hygiene,” ‘‘Physical Education,” 
“Safety Education,” ‘‘Poisons,” and 
“Speech: Defects” are some of the chapter 
headings. The book is well written. To 
those planning a program of health educa- 
tion this book will be very helpful. “This 
volume has not been written for specialists 
in health education but as a ready reference 
for busy teachers already in service, and as 
a text for those in training.” 
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Eastern Ky. State Teachers College 


RICHMOND, KY. 








K. E. A. Headquarters 


Kentucky Hotel a/so Columbia Auditorium 
Exhibit Hall 








Eastern Banquet, Kentucky Hotel 
6:00 P. M., APRIL 20 





Visit our Headquarters and make yourself at home! 











SUMMER SCHOOL 


Eastern Teachers College 
Opens 


JUNE 4th 


First Term 6 Weeks 
Second Term 5 Weeks 





Address 
Pres. H. L. DONOVAN 


For Summer School Announcement 
and Catalog 
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No. 1000 Viking Indestructible Steel 
Folding Chairs 


Built entirely of steel, these chairs have the strength and dura- 
bility of the Vikings of ancient days. They are comfortable, flat- 
folding and their perfect balance prevents accidental tipping. 


VIKING CHAIRS HAVE BEEN FOUND TO BE EXCEP- 
TIONALLY USEFUL FOR SCHOOLS, STADIUMS, CONVEN- 
TIONS, CHURCHES, LODGES, PARTIES, ETC. 







Finished in © BB) No. 1000, with Steel 
~ “7 Seat and Back—Per 
OLIVE GREEN, Doz., F. O. B. Factory 
MAHOGANY, ee 
WALNUT and No. 1000, with Art 
Leather Seat and Back 
SPECIAL COLORS | . —Fer Des, F. 0. 8. 
Factory 
$32.00 





ON ORDER 


These chairs may also be furnished with Fibre Seat—PRICES 
QUOTED ON REQUEST. 


WRITE FOR FREE CIRCULAR DESCRIBING FULLY 
THE No. 1000 AND No. 500 VIKING CHAIRS. 


Central Schoo! Supply Company, 


INCORPORATED 


311-13 W. Main St. Louisville, Ky. 
“EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOL’? 
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